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Can  Schools 
Create  Citizens? 

Avis  E.  Glaze,  Bill  Hogarth,  Brian  McLean 


Citizens  are  a country’s  best  asset.  Their 
education  and  continuing  development 
contribute  not  only  to  their  personal  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to 
fulfill  its  potential  in  social  and  economic  terms 
and  as  a democracy.  An  educated  citizenry  is  the 
lifeblood  of  a civil  society.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a robust  public  education  system  is  the  hall- 
mark of  democracy. 

We  believe  strongly  that  schools  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  developing  and  nurturing 
responsible  citizens.  We  contend  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  attributes  that  are  necessary  for 
responsible  citizenship  should  not  be  left  to 
chance.  They  must  be  promoted  explicitly, 
modeled,  taught,  expected,  celebrated,  and 
consciously  practiced. 

A discussion  of  citizenship  and  character 
education  is  timely  in  terms  of  the  studies 
and  polls  which  indicate  that  parents  and 
community  members  find  these  topics  increas- 
ingly important  as  they  reflect  on  questions 
such  as.  What  kind  of  Canada  do  we  wantPWhat 
kind  of  world  do  we  want?  What  qualities  do 
we  want  our  neighbours  to  have?  What  qualities 
do  we  want  our  children  to  demonstrate?What 
attributes  contribute  to  a peaceful,  just,  empa- 
thetic,  and  barmonious  society?  How  do  we 
ensure  that  we  maintain  a civil  societv?  What 
are  the  skills  and  dispositions  that  are  necessary 
to  sustain  our  democracy?  What  are  the 
outcomes  of  schooling  that  are  truly  enduring 
and  obviously  beneficial  to  society  as  a whole? 

The  contributors  to  this  issue  oi  Orbit  identify 
the  key  issues,  implications,  and  potential  of 
citizenship  development  and  character  educa- 


tion and  put  forward  suggestions  for  imple- 
mentation. As  editors,  we  expect  that  the 
articles  will  stimulate  discussion  among  educa- 
tors and  community  members  alike.  We 
encourage  Orbit  readers  to  question  and  debate 
the  premises  upon  which  the  discussions  are 
based.  As  you  reflect  upon  the  perspectives,  we 
also  encourage  you  to  further  refine  the  think- 
ing and  the  processes  which  are  being  used  to 
implement  character  education.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  urge  you  to  engage  in  dialogue  in  staff 
rooms,  with  friends,  co-workers  and  family 
members  on  the  theme  of  this  Orbit  issue  which 
we  have  deliberately  posed  in  the  form  of  the 
question — Can  Schools  Create  Citizens? 

Citizenship  development  is  and  has  been  one 
of  the  key  purposes  of  schooling — one  that  can 
be  nurtured  witbin  a public  education  system 
that  does  not  simply  reflect  but  also  attempts  to 
shape  the  f uture  of  our  society.  Our  classrooms 
represent  a microcosm  of  our  diverse  society. 
What  other  forum  or  opportunity  do  we  have 
to  teach  respect  for  self,  others,  property,  the 
environment,  and  for  the  rich  diversity  of  our 
Canadian  society  ?The  development  of  charac- 
ter attributes  and  the  dispositions  necessary  for 
responsible,  productive  citizenship  begin  in  the 
home  and  are  reinforced  in  our  schools. 

Contributions  from  authors  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  indicate  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  grappling  with  the  question  of 
character  education  and  citizenship  develop- 
ment. Most  countries  have  objocti\cs  and 
expectations  in  their  guidelines  related  to  the 
development  of  social  and  interpersonal  skills. 
I'he  new  focus  on  Emotional  Intelligence 


What  should  our  ideal  citizen  be  like? 
What  personal  attributes  can  we  all 
agree  on  in  our  multicultural,  multi- 
racial, multifaith  society?  Can  we  find 
common  ground?  What  can  we 
expect  of  a citizen?  What  strategies 
can  we  use  to  implement  character 
education  and  citizenship  develop- 
ment programs  successfully?  Will 
these  initiatives  be  seen  as  an  add- 
on to  an  already  crowded  curriculum? 
Will  they  be  seen  as  a form  of  indoc- 
trination that  has  no  place  in  a 
publicly  funded  education  system? 

This  issue  of  Orbit  offers  the  perspec- 
tives of  practitioners  who  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  which  these  questions 
present.  The  articles  demonstrate  that 
citizenship  development  and  character 
education,  the  two  major  themes 
of  this  issue,  show  great  promise  in 
addressing  these  questions  and  in  clar- 
ifying the  premises  upon  which  these 
initiatives  are  based.  v 
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character  development  are  age-old  tenets  of 
public  schooling,  very  few  school  districts  have 
concrete  examples  of  how  they  have  integrated 
these  expectations  successfully  into  the  life  of 
the  schools.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  made 
platitudinous  statements  reflecting  noble 
intentions.  Verv  few  countries  have  developed 
strategies  to  ensure  that  these  ideals  become 
reality  in  classrooms.  This  work  has  onlv  just 
begun  and  can  only  improve  as  educators  share 
strategies  across  districts  and  continents. 

We  are  convinced,  based  upon  our  own 
investigations  and  the  growing  body  of  school- 
based  research  in  this  area  that  character 
and  citizenship  education  provide  significant 
benefits  to  students,  school  culture,  and  the 
community-at-large. 

Earlv  research  and  anecdotal  evidence 
conducted  by  practitioners  in  schools,  primarily 
in  the  United  States,  indicate  that  when  charac- 
ter education  is  implemented  in  a focused, 
systematic,  and  intentional  manner,  there  is  a 
very  positive  impact  on  student  discipline  and 
achievement.  As  well,  teachers  experience  a 
greater  degree  of  job  satisfaction  because  of  the 
change  in  the  behaviour  of  students  and  in  the 
tone  of  the  school . More  time  is  spent  on  teach- 
ing rather  than  on  disciplining  students. 

Many  curriculum  documents  from  the 
Ministrv  of  Education  identify  personal  charac- 
teristics and  support  the  teaching  of  the  specific 
attributes  that  contribute  to  personal  and  inter- 
personal effectiveness,  career  development,  and 
responsible  citizenship.  The  guidance  program 
and  the  civics  course  are  explicit  in  their  exjiec- 
tations.  fhe  duties  of  a teacher,  which  are 
outlined  in  the  Education  Act,  state  quite  clearly 


and  unequivocally  that  Ontario  teachers  are 
expected  to  teach  values.  We  do  know  that  the 
“values  clarification”  debates  of  20  years  ago 
shattered  the  confidence  of  educators  in  deal- 
ing with  these  issues,  but  may  we  hasten  to 
suggest  that  character  education  and  citizen 
development  are  quite  different  from  this  earlier 
debate.  Our  premise  is  that  as  Canadians,  and 
within  our  communities,  we  can  find  consensus 
on  what  some  of  the  objectively  good  human 
qualities  are  in  consultation  within  the  diversity 
of  individuals  and  groups  in  our  communities. 
As  well,  citizenship  and  character  development 
are  not  antithetical  to  the  goals  of  public  educa- 
tion; they  are,  indeed,  complementary. 

Character  education  is  a deliberate  effort  to 
nurture  universal  attributes  that  transcend 
racial,  religious,  and  socio-economic  lines,  ft  is 
a whole-school  effort  to  create  a community 
characterized  by  respect,  responsibility,  civili- 
ty, and  self-discipline.  And  whereas  we  believe 
strongly  that  the  primary  purpose  of  schooling 
is  academic  achievement,  we  also  believe  that 
the  development  of  these  attributes  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  chance. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  character 
education  is  a shared  responsibility  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  families  and  schools  to  w'ork  in  a 
cooperative  way  to  encourage  the  student’s 
learning  and  maturing  as  a social  being. 
We  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
student  at  the  centre  of  all  we  do  in  order 
to  create  a web  of  support  and  the  alliances 
necessarv  for  academic  achievement  and  for 
the  continuous  improvement  of  our  schools.  In 
addition,  developing  the  student’s  social 
and  emotional  competence  and  citizenship 
constitutes  a natural  extension  of  these  ef  forts. 

Character  education  and  citizenship  devel- 
opment, at  best,  permeate  the  entire  life  of  the 
school  as  thev  arc  woven  into  the  |)olicies, 
procedures,  programs  and  interactions. They 
arc  a wav  of  life.  Through  their  implementa- 
tion, we  recognize  that  a rc.spectful  and  orderlv 
.school  climate  enhances  learning.  To  he  elfcc- 
ti\e,  we  rcc|uirc  the  support  and  commitment 
of  all  members  of  the  school  communitv.  All 
those  w ho  are  engaged  in  character  education 
utilize  the  “teachable  moment”  to  reinforce, 
validate,  and  affirm  positive  character  attrib- 
utes. I his  is  done  at  home,  in  schools  and  within 
the  communitv  through  activities  such  as 
spoi'ts,  the  Ciirl  (Juides,  Boys  Scouts,  the 


YMCA/YWCA  and  other  extra  curricular 
activities. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  to  recognize  the  pow'erful  relationship  that 
exists  between  an  education  system  that  is 
based  on  democratic  values  and  the  sustaining 
of  a peaceful  and  just  society — betw  een  values- 
based  education  and  the  development  of  a 
civil  society. 

We  want  our  schools  to  be  models  of  effec- 
tive human  relationships  w'here  students  learn 
about  and  put  into  practice  attributes  of 
responsible  citizenship  such  as  respect,  respon- 
sibility, and  empathy.  We  want  all  our  students 
to  develop  what  the  Conference  Board  of 
Canada  refers  to  as  “Personal  Management 
Skills” — the  skills  that  make  a difference  in  the 
workplace  and  in  life.  We  want  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  our  future  citizens.  Those 
of  us  who  w ant  Canada  to  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  best  places  in  the  world  to  live  have  long 
recognized  that  the  quality  and  character  of  our 
citizens  w'ill  determine  the  kind  of  society  that 
we  become.  As  global  citizens,  now,  more  that 
ever,  we  all  want  the  members  of  our  world 
community  to  be  compassionate  individuals 
w'ho  think  clearly,  feel  deeply,  and  act  wisely. 

THE  YORK  REGION  PROGRAM 

In  York  Region,  we  undertook  an  extensive 
process  of  consultation,  led  by  the  Associate 
Director  of  Education,  Avis  Glaze  to  imple- 
ment a character  education  program  for  our 
schools  and  communitv.  Below  we  summarize 
the  steps  we  took; 

• Presented  the  concept  to  tru.stees,  outlin- 
ing the  rationale,  goals,  benefits,  research 
findings,  and  proposed  consultation  process. 

• Brought  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents on  board. 

• Established  an  Advisorv  Committee. 

• Invited  a cross-section  of  community 
partners  including  parents,  students, 
educators,  business  people,  social  services, 
police,  and  the  faith  communities,  to  a 
scries  of  Communitv  forums  in  w hich  they 
learned  about  character  education,  shared 
|>erspectives  and  later  identified  the  attrib- 
utes upon  w hich  we  gained  consensus.  A 
Work  Group  later  developed  definitions 
for  the  attributes. 

• Sent  two  teams,  each  consisting  of  a parent, 
student,  business  partner,  and  teacher,  to 
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communities  in  the  United  States  that  had 
implemented  character  education  success- 
fully. They  were  asked  to  talk  to  their  coun- 
terparts and  report  to  the  Community 
Forum  participants  on  their  findings  and 
recommendations.  We  had  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  not  proceed  if  we  did  not 
have  the  unequivocal  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  community. 

• Presented  the  concept  to  school  council 
presidents  to  promote  student  under- 
standing and  to  gain  their  support  for 
the  initiative. 

• Supported  students  in  planning  a confer- 
ence for  students  from  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Region. 

• Invited  teachers  from  all  subject  areas  to 
prepare  a compendium  of  strategies  for 
integrating  character  education  into  the 
existing  curriculum.  We  emphasized  that 
this  was  not  an  add-on  to  an  already  crowded 
curriculum  but  a methodology  for  consoli- 
dating and  providing  a common  language 
for  what  many  teachers  were  already  doing 
in  their  classrooms. 

• Built  support  and  capacity  within  the 
system;  spent  time  with  each  school  staff  to 
discuss  the  issues  and  implications; 
conducted  training  sessions  with  a team 
from  each  school  to  facilitate  in-school 
implementation;  made  presentations  to 
school  councils  and  community  leaders. 

• Commissioned  posters  with  the  charac- 
ter attributes  for  display  in  each  school. 

• Planned  an  international  conference  on 
character  education— the  Quest  for  Charac- 
ter Symposium  2001 . 

• Asked  each  school  to  establish  baseline 
data  on  the  attributes  which  they  would 
like  to  improve  in  their  schools  in  order 
to  measure  their  progress  (e.g. , suspension 
rates). 


• Began  the  implementation  process. 

• Brought  the  Mayor,  Police  Chief,  Media 
Representative,  and  Councillor  on  board  to 
help  develop  a community-  based  approach. 
Invited  them  to  attend  a conference  on 
“Building  Cities  of  Character.” 

• Worked  with  the  Mayor  to  establish  a 
Community  Council  to  implement  the 
initiative  in  the  broader  community. 

We  are  sharing  this  process  with  you  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  inspire  you  to  undertake  a 
similar  process  in  your  school  district.  Enjoy 
this  Orbit  issue!  Q 


DR.  AVIS  GLAZE  is  currently 
Director  of  Education  for 
the  Kawartha  Pine  Ridge 
District  School  Board  in 
Peterborough,  Ontario.  As 
Associate  Director  of  the 
York  Region  District  School 
Board,  she  was  the  cata- 
lyst in  implementing  char- 
acter education  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
larger  community.  She  is,  once  again,  introducing 
Character  Education  in  another  school  district. 

BILL  HOGARTH  is  the 

current  Director  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  York  Region 
DSB  in  Aurora,  Ontario. 
Ele  provided  the  necessary 
support  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  character 
education. 


BRIAN  McLEAN  is  a former 
York  Region  secondary 
school  principal  now 
engaged  in  educational 
consulting. 
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York  Region’s  Character  Matters! 

10  Attributes  Poster 

(available  in  English,  Cantonese,  Farsi,  Russian  and  French) 
can  be  downloaded  from: 

www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca/character.matters 


York  Region’s 
Character  Matters! 
Attributes 

r^/1 


‘Respect 


We  respect  ourselves  and  treat  others  with 
courtesy,  dignity,  and  positive  regard.  We 
honour  the  rights  of  others.  We  respect 
their  belongings,  the  environment,  and  the 
world  around  us. 

Resj)07isi9i[itij 


We  are  accountable  for  all  our  actions.  We 
follow  through  on  our  commitments. 


‘J-fonesty 

We  behave  in  a sincere,  trustworthy  and 
truthful  manner. 


‘Znvpathy 


We  strive  to  sense  and  appreciate  the 
emotions  of  others,  to  “stand  in  their 
shoes.”  We  demonstrate  appreciation  of 
and  concern  for  their  feelings.  We  try  to 
understand  issues  from  their  perspectives 
even  though  we  may  not  agree  with  them 
personally. 


‘Fairness 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual. We  treat  each  other  as  we  wish  to  be 
treated  ourselves.  We  interact  with  others 
without  stereotyping,  prejudice  or  discrimi- 
nation. We  stand  up  for  human  rights. 


‘Initiative 

We  act  without  being  prompted  by  others. 
We  are  eager  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
without  having  to  be  told  to  do  it.  We  take 
the  first  step  towards  the  achievement  of  a 
goal. 

Fer severance 

We  stick  to  a goal  and  work  hard  even  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  and  challenges.  We 
complete  all  tasks  and  assignments. 

‘Inteyrity 

We  are  truthful  and  sincere.  We  ensure 
consistency  between  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do  as  well  as  between  what  we  believe 
and  how  we  behave. 

Con  rape 

We  face  challenges  directly.  We  seek  help 
from  others  where  necessary.  We  do  the 
right  thing  even  when  it  may  be  unpopular. 
We  are  able  to  recognize  risks  and  danger 
and  do  not  take  unwise  risks  to  gain  the 
approval  of  those  around  us. 

Ojnimism 

We  maintain  a positive  attitude.  We  look  on 
the  brighter  side  of  situations.  We  are  able  , 
to  see  opportunities  even  in  the  face  of  ' 
adversity.  We  have  hope  for  the  future. 
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York  Region: 


A Character  Commu 

Brenda  Larsen 


Respect.  Responsibility.  Initiative.  Courage.  Inclusiveness.  Honesty. 
Integrity.  Compassion.  Optimism.  Perseverance.  Fairness. 


They’re  all  words  we’d  like  to  hear  attributed 
to  our  children  and  ourselves. They’re  the 
words  our  character  “champion”  and  York 
Region  resident,  Wendel  Clark,  remembers  as 
instrumental  in  his  hockey  career,  a foundation 
for  his  life  as  a child  and  as  an  adult. 

In  York  Region,  a regional  municipality 
consisting  of  eight  communities  just  north  of 
Toronto,  one  of  the  fastest-growing  regions  in 
Canada,  we  wanted  to  make  a deliberate 
attempt  to  engender  those  attributes,  and 
others,  in  ourselves  and  our  children.  And  so 
on  Jan.  23,  2001 , we  announced  wc  would  be 
“York  Region,  a Character  Community,  the 
lirst  character  community  region  in  Canada.” 


In  the  fall  of  1999,  Dr.  Avis  Glaze  intro- 
duced several  of  us  in  the  York  Region 
District  School  Board  to  the  notion  of  char- 
acter education. 

“Almost  with  our  second  breath,  we 
began  to  think  of  the  synergy  and  impact 
that  could  be  gained  if  our  efforts  were  not 
only  endorsed  by  the  community  of  York 
Region  but,  together,  a broader  vision 
could  be  realized.  The  response  to  the 
Mayor's  Forum  at  the  Quest  for  Character 
Conference  in  the  spring  of  2000  was  excit- 
ing. A significant  number  of  community 
members,  cutting  across  many  sectors, 
stepped  forward  to  say  they  would  become 
involved  in  the  notion  of  Communities  of 
Character.  From  then  to  now,  all  of  us,  staff 
and  students,  who  are  involved  with  Char- 
acter Matters  in  the  school  system  feel 


affirmed,  supported,  and  part  of  a much 
larger  whole. 

The  future  is  promising.” 

—John  Flavercroft 
Superintendent  responsible  for  character 
education,  York  Region  District  School  Board 


Dr.  Avis  Glaze,  currentiv  director  of  education 
at  Kawartha  Pine  Ridge  School  Board,  prompted 
community  interest  in  character  education  in 
2000  through  the  development  of  an  initiative  at 
York  Region  District  School  Board,  where  she 
was  associate  director  of  education. 

That  was  the  year  the  public  board  ran 
The  Quest  for  Character,  an  international 
symposium  on  character  education,  its  impact, 
its  ramifications. 

Dr.  Glaze  and  director  Bill  Hogarth  reached 
out  to  the  communitv  to  determine  the  impact 
an  announcement  about  a character  education 
initiative  might  have. 

They  received,  by  majority,  a positive 
response-  from  municipalities,  from  the 
business  communitv,  from  the  media,  from 
citizens. They  helped  educate  key  community 
jdayers  by  including  them  in  training 
sessions  and  asking  them  for  their  inj^ut 
and  o|)inions. 

Dr.  Glaze  imited  members  ot  the  larger  York 
Region  community  to  participate  in  the  Quest 
for  Character  as  participants  in  panel  discus- 
sions about  the  importance  ol  character  educa- 
tion for  young  peo|)le  and  the  community. 

The  concept  galvanized  Markham  Mayor 
Don  Cousens.  1 le  knew  it  was  an  initiative  that 


was  important  to  the  diverse  community  that  is 
York  Region.  And  he  went  to  work. 

As  its  chairperson.  Mayor  Cousens  launched 
the  York  Region  Community  of  Character 
initiative,  with  the  encouragement  of  Regional 
Chairperson  Bill  Fisch. 

“The  idea  of  building  a region  that  would 
embrace  the  importance  of  positive  character 
attributes,  from  building  them  in  schools,  in 
business,  in  our  government  offices — at  every 
level — and  in  the  media,  was  incredibly  appeal- 
ing to  me,”he  said.'T  knew  it  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  help  make  a positive  difference.” 

That  was  early  in  2000. 

On  Oct.  23,  2002,  the  Character  Communi- 
ty committee  announced  1 1 attributes,  with 
individuals  and  families  to  choose  their  own 
1 2th  attribute. 

How  did  it  all  come  together  in  less  than  two 


“Character  matters  to  every  one  of  us.  By 
maintaining  a dear,  public  focus  on  charac- 
ter attributes  and  the  quality  of  interper- 
sonal relationships,  all  of  us  are  helping  to 
promote  a civil,  democratic  society.  I am 
proud  of  the  initiative  taken  by  educators, 
community  leaders  and  students  to  build 
and  support  the  development  of  a commu- 
nity of  character  within  York  Region.” 

— Bill  Flogarth 
Director  of  Education 
York  Region  District  School  Board  and 
Member,  York  Region  Character  Council 
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A group  of  interested  participants  first  met 
in  May  2000  to  start  talking  about  making  York 
Region  a Community  of  Character. 

Representation  came  from  politicians,  the 
police  force,  the  business  community,  education, 
non-profit  organizations,  media,  ratepayers, 
young  people,  and  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Municipal  government  was  already  on  side. 
The  media  was  also  part  of  the  process.  The 
police  department  had  already  launched  an 
internal  campaign  to  develop  character  within 
its  ranks.  The  community  had  already 
expressed  an  interest.  And  the  school  board  had 
broken  the  big  ground. 

So,  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  charac- 
ter council  was  to  determine  what  was  impor- 
tant to  the  public. 

“It  was  imperative  to  us  that  our  community, 
as  diverse  as  it  is,  felt  included  in  the  process,” 
Mayor  Cousens  says. 

York  Region  Newspaper  Group,  a division  of 
Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  and  Distribut- 
ing that  coversYork  Region  with  seven  newspa- 
pers, ran  an  in-paper  survey  asking  people  what 
attributes  were  important  to  them  and  the 
same  survey  was  carried  on  the  newspaper 
group’s  Web  site. 

As  the  surveys  returned,  it  was  clear  that 
some  attributes  were  easily  identified  as  cross- 
ing all  cultural,  social,  and  economic  barriers. 
Others  were  less  simple  to  identify. 

So  the  character  committee  went  to  the 
public,  running  forums  in  each  community  to 
talk  about  the  process,  the  attributes,  and  what 
was  important. The  results  were  collected  and 
tabulated  and  the  committee  had  a short  list  of 
22  attributes. 


“I  attended  Mayor  Don  Cousens’  work- 
shop at  the  Quest  for  Character  in  April 
2000.  I listened  to  the  speakers  from  a 
number  of  character  initiatives  in  U.S. 
cities.  I saw  the  value  of  trying  to  establish 
a similar  project  in  York  Region.  Many  of 
the  initial  individuals  were  ‘people  of  char- 
acter’ and  my  current  involvement  has  not 
changed  that  original  impression. 

“As  we,  as  a community,  discuss  and 
think  about  the  character  attributes  and 
look  at  ways  to  discuss  them  with  various 
community  groups,  we  have  the  potential 


to  influence  people’s  thinking  and  beha- 
viours. With  community  groups  working 
with  school  initiatives,  we  can  make  York 
Region  a better  place  in  which  to  live,  work 
and  grow.” 

— Bob  McCulloch 
Chairperson,  Community  Alliance  for 
York  Region  Education  and  member 
York  Region  Character  Council 


The  character  committee,  and  character 
community  champion  Wendel  Clark  deter- 
mined key  attributes,  one  for  each  month  ol  the 
year — respect,  responsibility,  courage,  initia- 
tive, perseverance,  inclusiveness,  fairness,  opti 
mism,  integrity,  honesty  and  compassion.  On 
the  twelfth  month,  residents  are  encouraged  to 
study  and  uphold  a character  attribute  that  is 
significant  to  them. 

“What  a fantastic  list,”  Mayor  Cousens 
says.  “I’m  particularly  delighted  to  see 
‘inclusiveness’  there.  It  reaches  out  to  all 
our  citizens  and  asserts  their  importance  to 
our  society.  And  leaving  the  twelfth  month  up  to 
you  recognizes  the  fact  that  you  may  have  some 
particular  focus  in  your  own  life  that  you  can 
share  with  others,  helping  them  to  understand 
you  better.  It’s  a great  start  to  our  next  steps. 
I’m  just  delighted.” 


“As  a Catholic  school  system,  our 
mission  works  hand-in-hand  with  character 
education.  Throughout  our  curriculum,  our 
Catholic  schools  emphasize  values  that 
help  students  to  develop  positive  attrib- 
utes that  make  for  good  character.  Our 
students  are  taught  that  education  is  a life- 
long academic  and  spiritual  quest. 

“We  want  our  students— the  children  of 
York  Region: 

• To  have  a good  moral  foundation; 

• To  become  responsible  citizens; 

• To  respect  the  rights  of  all  and 
contribute  to  the  common  good;  and, 

• To  be  caring  family  members. 

—Susan  LaRosa 
Director  of  Education 
York  Catholic  District  School  Board 


Attributes  of  York  Region, 
a Character  Community: 


RESPECT 

1 will  treat  myself  and  others  with  consideration, 
high  regard,  courtesy  and  dignity. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

I will  be  accountable  for  my  actions,  be  reliable 
and  keep  my  commitments. 

COURAGE 

1 will  stand  up  for  my  beliefs  and  principles  and 
1 will  face  challenges,  fear  and  difficulty  with 
fortitude. 

INITIATIVE 

I will  recognize  what  needs  to  be  done  and  do  it 
without  prompting  from  others. 

PERSEVERANCE 

I will  not  give  up  when  things  get  tough.  I will 
stick  to  my  goal  and  work  hard  to  achieve  it, 
despite  obstacles  and  challenges. 

INCLUSIVENESS 

I will  work  to  build  a community  where  everyone 
feels  included,  empowered  and  valued  for  his  or 
her  unique  contributions. 

FAIRNESS 

I will  treat  others  in  a just,  equitable  and  un- 
biased manner. 

OPTIMISM 

I will  maintain  a positive  attitude,  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  situations  and  seek  opportuni- 
ties in  the  face  of  adversity. 

INTEGRITY 

I will  do  what  is  right  and  ensure  there  is  no 
difference  between  what  1 say  and  what  I do. 

HONESTY 

I will  be  sincere,  trustworthy  and  truthful. 

COMPASSION 

I will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  heal  the  hurts 
of  others.  I will  strive  to  understand  and  be 
sensitive  to  their  feelings. 
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“Good  character  is  the  primary  funda- 
mental of  any  prosperous  society— it  is 
the  basic  fabric  upon  which  to  live  our 
lives.  I strongly  believe  that,  by  promot- 
ing character  attributes,  we  are 
strengthening  our  York  Region  commu- 
nity. Good  character  is  like  a smile,  we 
all  need  to  wear  it  more!" 

—Toni  Hughes 
member,  York  Region  Character  Council, 
and  ratepayer,  Richmond  Hill 


The  business  community  representatives, 
from  small  businesses  to  major  corporations, 
are  working  to  introduce  the  importance  of 
character  education  to  business. 

Carol  Felepchuk  of  IBM,  Lois  Tori  of  the 
Royal  Bank  and  1 work  together  to  create  a 
business-oriented  presentations  to  encourage 
business  owners,  managers  and  employees  to 
explore  the  impact  good  character  can  have  on 
business. 

Roval  Bank  has  produced  an  excellent  hand- 
book on  the  important  character  attributes 
employees  demonstrate  for  each  other  and  for 


the  bank’s  clients.  A very  simple  1 5 Minutes  to 
Good  Character  program  is  in  its  pilot  stages  at 
York  Region  Newspaper  Group. 

“Embracing  and  living  this  program  is  the 
basis  for  successful  relationships  at  home, 
school,  in  business,  the  community — and  in 
fact  in  all  facets  of  our  day-to-day  lives,”  Ms 
Felepchuk,  government  programs  executive 
for  IBM,  says. 


“Good  character  promotes  simple, 
basic  attributes  that  I look  for  in  every- 
one I live  with,  play  with  and  do  busi- 
ness with.  It's  a natural  high.” 

—Tim  Jones 
Mayor  of  Aurora  and  vice-chairperson, 
York  Region  Character  Council 


So,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Continue  developing  our  resources;  take  our 
family  workshop  on  the  road;  Mayor  Cousens 
continues  to  publish  a regular  character 
newsletter;  a character  family  handbook  is  in 
the  planning;  we’re  working  to  obtain  corpo- 


rate sponsorship  for  some  of  our  endeavours; 
and  we  hope  to  open  a Character  Council  office 
in  the  future. 

Those  are  the  administrative  tasks  and  as  we 
tackle  them,  we’ll  address  the  tougher  task  — 
spreading  the  message  to  residents  olTork  Region 
that,  with  a commitment  to  making  our  commu- 
nity a Character  Community,  we  all  benefit.  El 


BRENDA  LARSON  is  the  Director  of  Marketing  and 
New  Product  Development  for  York  Region  News- 
paper Group.  For  information  on  the  York  Region 
Character  Community  Initiative,  call  905-895- 
1231  or  visit  the  Web  at  www.region.york. on. ca/cc 


1 became  involved  with  the  York  Region  Character  Community  initiative,  initially,  as 
staff  support  to  the  Character  Community  Council. 

Resource  materials  distributed  to  council  members  included  the  book.  Achieving 
True  Success  — How  to  Build  Character  as  a Family.  It  struck  a chord  with  me  and  1 decided 
that  if  I was  going  to  help  promote  good  character  within  our  organization,  1 should 
also  make  a conscious  effort  to  develop  good  character  in  mv  own  family. 

So,  we  agreed,  as  a family,  to  sign  a resolution  and  study  one  character  attribute  per 
month.  It  can  be  something  a family  member  thinks  needs  work,  or  on  a theme.  In 
December  we  focussed  on  gratefulness,  in  February  \\e  focussed  on  compassion.  We 
take  advantage  of  everyday  opportunities  that  come  up  to  talk  about  good  character. 

The  Character  Community  initiative  within  York  Region  has  helped  a busy 
famib  like  ours  to  focus  on  character  development  as  a familv.  It  has  eduated 
u.s — taught  us  to  be  more  structured  in  our  teachings  and  learnings  and  it 

has  provided  a yardstick  for  evaluating  choices  that  we  make  on  a daily  basis. 

Cihislaine  Ifoulianc  and  her  Familv,  j.l’.  .Yancssa,  and  .Shawn  Paul 

Mrs.  Roulionne  has  ojjcrcJ  to  speak  to  community  groups  about  her  family's  experience. 

She  can  he  reached  at  ghislaine.houiIiane(f>Tcg  on.york.on.ca 


SAMPLE  DISCUSSION 

In  Achieving  Frue  Success  cbaracter  attributes  are 
described  and  include  a list  of  “I  Will’s  . . .’’For  example: 
Contentment  I will: 

• Be  thankful  for  what  I do  have 

• Not  com|)lain  about  what  I don’t  have 

• Not  always  ask  lor  “one  more” 

• Value  jaeoph'  above  things 

• Want  less  and  give  moiv 
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Life  affords  no  greater  responsibility,  no 
greater  privilege,  than  the  raising  of  the 
next  generation. 

— C.  Everett  Koop 

Character  is  a set  of  beliefs,  dispositions  or 
habits  of  thinking,  feeling  and  acting  that 
make  us  who  we  are.  When  an  individual’s 
dispositions  or  habits  are  constructive  and 
based  on  understanding,  we  call  such  a person, 
wise,  or  of  good  character.  This  implies  that  we 
have  a set  of  personal  and  cultural  norms 
against  which  we  set  the  collective  actions  of  a 
person. 

Through  its  character  attributes,  York 
Region  District  School  Board’s  character 
education  program  has,  along  with  its  commu- 
nity, defined  the  expectations  and  norms 
against  which  we  wish  to  challenge  ourselves. 
No  one  attribute  alone  creates  character.  It  is 
the  growth  in  understanding,  the  depth  of  the 
collective  attributes  and  the  consistent  applica- 
tion of  them  into  our  dailv  lives  that  we  need  to 
strive  for.  It  is  a life-long  endeavour,  taken  on  by 
many  of  those  we  call  heroes,  and  just  as  many 
quiet,  nameless,  but  worthy  individuals  who 
undertake  to  define  consciously  who  they  are 
in  a positive  way.  Character  Matters!  is  an  inten- 
tional effort  to  create  an  educational  community 
of  character. 

Character  education  puts  the  short-  and 
long-term  well  being  of  those  whom  we  serve, 
the  students  of  the  York  Region  District  School 
Board,  at  the  centre  of  the  decision-making 
processes.  It  acknowledges  that  not  only  can  we 


do  more  for  students,  but  we  can  do  it  better  by 
recognizing  the  student  as  a whole  person  and 
by  educating  that  whole  person. 

Our  Board  motto,  “We  unite  in  our  purpose 
to  inspire  and  prepare  learners  for  life  in  our 
changing  world  community,”  speaks  not  just  to 
motivation,  not  just  to  the  present,  but  to  a 
commitment  to  light  the  spark  within  each 
member  of  our  learning  community  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  them  to  move  forward  into  a 
future  that  is  democratic,  caring,  intelligent, 
with  citizens  who  think  clearly,  feel  deeply  and 
act  wisely. 

In  meetings,  training  sessions,  and  discus- 
sions the  focus  invariably  tends  to  be  on  the 
“how”  rather  than  whether  character  education 
is  needed. That  is  a given. The  times  we  live  in, 
the  nature  of  the  learner,  the  hopes  and  dreams 
we  share — all  these  things  speak  to  moving 
forward  and  overcoming  obstacles  that  may 
come  in  the  way  of  the  full  potential  of  Character 
Matters!  in  York  Region. 

“Dreams  and  dedication  areapoweiful 
combination.  ” 

— ^W.  Longgood 

KEY  MATTERS 

It’s  one  thing  to  have  a dream;  another  to  make 
it  a reality.  It  was  important  to  identify  key 
processes  and  to  ask  ourselves  a key  question. 
How  do  YOU  encourage  strong,  independent, 
virtuous  thinking  in  a per.son  who  will  be  out  of 
your  classroom  and  on  his  or  her  own  in  a short 


period  of  time?  We  recognized  that  character 
education  would  provide  a strong  foundation 
for  academics,  but  we  had  to  go  further  to 
engage  the  student  at  a deeper  level.  Our  para- 
digm, the  Head,  Heart  and  Hands,  speaks  to 
the  need  to  develop  these  three  simultaneously, 
to  teach  the  whole  student. The  Head  refers  to 
the  need  to  teach  the  concepts  and  the  thinking 
skills  needed  to  understand  and  reason.  The 
Heart  represents  the  feelings  and  experiences 
needed  to  build  motivation  and  commitment. 
There  is  also  the  need  to  act,  and  this  is  charac- 
terized by  the  Hand. 

School  culture 

Next,  the  need  to  focus  on  school  culture  was 
acknowledged.  Character  Matters!  needed  to 
be  a part  of  both  the  curriculum  and  extra 
curricular  activities,  and  embedded  in  the  lile 
of  the  school  through  policies  and  practices.  It 
is  a culture-building  process  at  all  levels. 

Participation 

We  looked  at  whose  participation  was  needed 
in  order  to  succeed.  First  and  toremost,  all 
adults  need  to  model  the  behaviour  expecta- 
tions that  our  community  has  set. That  parents 
are  the  prime  care  givers  ol  our  students  is  a 
given.  .^11  staff,  administrators,  students, 
parents  and  the  entire  communitv  need  to  be 
active  j^artners  in  the  process. 

Motivation 

Then,  there  was  the  recognition  that  there  was 
no  test  at  school  leaving,  either  tor  schools  or 
students.  Character  Matters!  neetled  to  be  in\  ita- 
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tional  rather  than  “another  initiative  bein^  foist- 
ed from  above.”  The  moti\  ation  needs  to  be 
intrinsic  to  work.  Staff  and  students  need  to 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  enterprise.  They 
must  see  the  benefits  for  themselves  and  its 
value  for  the  greater  community. 

Equally  important,  Character  Matters!  needs 
to  be  overt  and  explicit.  It  is  not  enough  to 
leave  matters  to  chance,  to  hope  students  pick 
it  up  on  their  own. The  pre-skills,  skills,  knowl- 
edge, understandings,  applications  and  so  on, 
need  to  be  systematically  and  systemicallv 
unfolded  and  implemented  in  the  classroom,  in 
the  extra  curricular  program  and  across  the 
school. 

COMMON  UNDERSTANDINGS 

All  of  this,  in  26  secondary  schools  and  127 
elementary  schools  across  a rapidly  growing 
region!  A solid,  sustainable  set  of  common 
understandings  and  structures  needed  to  be 
put  into  place  to  make  it  happen. 

These  common  understandings  became  our 
eight  principles: 

1 . The  ten  Attributes  of  Character  Matters!  tran- 
scend differences  and  express  our  common 
humanity.  They  articulate  our  expectations 
of  ourselves. 

2.  Character  Alatters!  deals  with  the  whole 
person. The  social,  emotional,  and  ethical 
develojmient  of  young  people  is  as  neces- 
sary as  their  academic  development. 

T Character  Alatters!  is  invitational,  as  well  as 
intentional  and  systemic  as  reflected  in 
.System  Plan  and  School  Plans  for  Continu- 
ous lm|)rovement. 

4.  Character  Matters!  recognizes,  honours  and 
supports  all  initiatives,  programs  and  activi- 

• tics  staff  have  done  and  continue  to  do  that 
contribute  to  character  development. 

5.  1 he  effectiveness  of  Character  Matters!  increas- 
es significantly  with  the  participation  of  the 
entire  learning  community  and  the  extended 
community.’logethcr,  we  arc  stronger. 

6.  1 he  |n'e-skills,  skills  and  attributes  oi  Char- 
acter Matters!  need  to  be  overtly  modeled, 
taught  and  prat  ticed  by  all  members  of  the 
learning  community. 

7.  Character  Matters!  is  not  incidcation,  but 
education.  It  strites  for  an  e\er-  growing 
depth  of  understanding. 

H.  file  impat  t and  implementation  o{  Character 
Matters!  needs  to  be  assessed. 


The  end  of  knowledge  is  wisdom 
The  end  of  culture  is  perfection 
The  end  of  wisdom  is  freedom 
The  end  of  education  is  character. 

— Unknown 

The  structures  that  arise  out  of  these  princi- 
ples form  the  foundation  of  our  organization. 
Our  mandate  arose  from  our  community  and 
the  leadership  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  ft  is  to 
them,  and  to  the  students  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  and  responsible.  The  Director 
provides  the  system-wide  leadership  and  over- 
all direction. The  Advisory  Council  will  provide 
broad  representation  consisting  of  students, 
trustees,  superintendents,  all  staff  and  adminis- 
tration from  both  panels,  parents,  and 
members  of  the  larger  community  and  affiliat- 
ed organizations. 

Determine  that  the  thing  can  and 
shall  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find 
the  way. 

— ^Abraham  Lincoln 

A Superintendent  of  Education  leads  the 
operationalizing  of  Character  Matters!  as  well  as 
ensuring  a strong  philosophical  foundation. The 
concepts,  the  ideas  within  Character  Matters! 
must  not  become  atrophied  and  dated;  they 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  the  ever  changing 
needs  of  the  people,  the  times  and  culture  with- 
in w'hich  they  are  found.  It  is  a living  enterprise, 
not  an  initiative  to  be  downloaded  upon  staff 
and  students. 

A small  EeadershipTeam  maintains  the  vision 
and  enables  quality  implementation.  Secondary 
school  teacher  facilitators  provide  grass-  roots 
assistance  to  schools.  This  close  relationship  with 
schools  also  ensures  that  data  collected  do  not 
lose  the  human  perspective. This  is  about  people. 

Project  Teams  (Training,  Resource  Develop- 
ment, S|iecial  Events,  Eunding,  Communica- 
tion and  Assessment)  jirox  ide  the  ongoing  work 
and  experti.se  in  areas  that  need  development. 

Yet,  it  is  the  .schools  which  touch  students  mo.st 
directly.  I hey  pro\  ide  the  necessary 
positive  intentionality  by  infusing  Character 
Matters!  into  the  culture,  know  ledge,  pro-grams, 
curriculum,  and  experiences  within  our  schools. 


REGIONAL  COMMUNITY  OF  CHARACTER 

The  organization  now  comes  full  circle.  The 
nine  York  Region  municipalities  have  unani- 
mously joined  together  to  form  Canada’s  first 
regional  Community  of  Character.  Together, 
along  with  our  local  press,  our  many  social 
support  organizations,  businesses  and  other 
groups,  w^e  hope  to  provide  the  framework  for 
a more  positive  w ay  of  living  together. 

‘Tt  (the  public  school  system)  must  be 
radically  overhauled  to  play  the  lead 
role  in  forging  social  cohesion  ...for  the 
current  world.  ” 

— Michael  Fullan 
Globe  and  Mail,  Sept,  j,  2002 

Quality  assessment  plays  a large  role  in  any 
learning  situation.  It  needs  to  be  diagnostic,  form- 
ative and  summative  and  needs  to  deal  with  both 
implementation  and  impact.  It  is  important  to  tie 
behaviours  to  choices  and  understanding  to  gain  a 
fuller  picture  of  the  relationships  among  pre- 
skills, the  cognitive  domain,  the  affective  domain 
and  the  behavioural  domain.  Work  is  in  progress 
msing  “Choices  into  Action”  as  one  natural  avenue 
for  this  synthesis. 

We  need  to  build  upon  research  currently 
being  conducted  by  organizations  and  universi- 
ties elsew  here. There  are  many  great  ideas  out 
there  from  across  the  w'orld!  We  have  a culture 
in  York  Region  all  our  own  that  we  need  to 
respond  to  directly.  It  is  to  these  students  and 
this  communitv  that  we  are  responsible  and 
accountable.  Yet,  w e are  beginning  the  process 
of  examining  the  existing  evaluation  tools  and 
adapting  them  to  our  needs. 

Implementation  needed  to  be  strategically 
planned  and  carefully  managed  as  a result  of  the 
growing  complexities.  In  the  schools,  aware- 
ness, understanding  and  strategies  are  essential 
in  bringing  out  the  great  |iossibilities  inherent 
in  Character  .f/utters.' There  is  also  a need  to  find  a 
balance  between  maintaining  the  overall 
integrity  of  Character  Matters!  and  allowing 
schools  to  be  autonomous. The  grassroots  vital- 
ity of  character  education  ensures  creativity, 
the  honouring  of  the  schools’  current  cultures 
and  their  future  goals. 

Character  Matters!  provides  a strong  social  and 
emotional  base  as  well  as  acting  as  a compa.ss  to 
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our  choice  of  behaviours  related  to  all  academic 
pursuits. 

In  particular,  Character  Matters!  supports 
literacy  development,  the  top  priority  of  the 
York  Region  District  School  Board.  Links 
between  literacy  and  Character  Matters!  are 
shown  on  our  Web  site. 

We  are  not  alone.  The  growing  body  ol 
research  around  social  and  emotional  intelli- 
gence supports  our  vision  of  the  student. 

Finally,  there  are  the  human  stories  that  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  tell. There  are  stories  of 
principals,  of  staff,  of  students;  stories  ol 
parents,  of  community  members.  They  are  the 
voices  of  our  educational  community  that  lend 
strength  to  Character  Matters!  D 


“Parents  greatest  hope  is  that  their 
children  grow  up  to  be  kind,  caring 
adults.  Teachers  want  to  educate 
respectjul  and  motivated  students. 
Employers  want  to  hire  honest  and 
productive  workers.  We  all  want  to 
live  in  a society  comprised  of  people 
with  good  Character.  ” 

—Character  Education  Partnership 


JOHN  HAVERCROFT  is 

Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, York  Region  District 
School  Board.  Over  30 
years,  John  has  been  a 
secondary  teacher,  mathe- 
matics coordinator,  and 
school  administrator  in 
two  school  boards  in 
Ontario:  North  York  and  York  Region.  Currently, 
John's  primary  responsibilities  as  superintendent  of 
education  include  supervision  of  a group  of  second- 
ary schools  and  enhancement  of  character  educa- 
tion across  all  schools  in  York  Region.  He  welcomes 
contact  via  John. havercroft@yrdsb.edu. on. ca  . 

JAN  KIELVEN  began  her 
secondary  teaching  career 
in  1973.  She  is  a depart- 
ment head,  a teacher 
facilitator  for  Character 
Matters!  involved  in  York 
Region's  Instructional 
Intelligence  initiative,  a 
co-organizer  and  presen- 
ter of  a two  year  professional  development  series 
for  department  heads,  and  is  active  on  a variety  of 
Regional  committees.  She  can  be  contacted  at 
jan.kielven@yrdsb.edu.on.ca 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION  WEB  SITES 


Listed  below  are  a few  Web  sites  related  to  this  issue.  Links 
from  these  sites  lead  to  many  other  character  education 
related  sites.  A listing  here  does  not  denote  support  for 
programs  or  policies  of  the  individual  sites. 

YORK  REGION  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Character  Matters! 

www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca/character.matters 

The  York  Region  District  School  Board 

http://www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca/ 

HUDSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

http://www.hudson.ki2.ma.us/ 

District  site:  Sheldon  H.  Berman,  Ed.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
Mary  H.  McCarthy,  Coordinator  of  Service  Learning  and  Character  Education  Director 

YORK  REGION  CHARACTER  COMMUNITIES 

http://www.region.york.on.ca/cc/ 

A York  Regional  Government  site  dealing  with  the  community  based  character  edu- 
cation initiative. 

DON  TRENT  JACOBS 

http://www.teachingvirtues.net/ 

Don’s  web  site  provides  information  about  his  book.  Teaching  Virtues:  Building 
Character  Across  The  Curriculum. 

THE  CHARACTER  EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP 

http://www.character.org/ 

The  Character  Education  Partnership  (CEP)  is  a nonpartisan  coalition  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  dedicated  to  developing  moral  character  and  civic  virtue  and 
features  the  work  of  Thomas  Lickona. 

CHARACTER  COUNTS 

http://www.charactercounts.org/ 

CHARACTER  COUNTS!  is  a nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  coalition  of  schools, 
communities  and  nonprofit  organizations  working  to  advance  character  education  by 
teaching  the  Six  Pillars  of  Character:  trustworthiness,  respect,  responsibility,  fair- 
ness, caring  and  citizenship. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHARACTER  CITIES 

http://www.charactercities.org/ 

lACC  is  a resource  site  for  community  leaders  committed  to  character  development. 

CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP 

http://www.charactereducation.com/ 

Character  Development  Group  provides  character  education  staff  development 
resources,  featuring  the  work  of  Dr.  Philip  Fitch  Vincent. 


— Guest  Editors 
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A Character  School: 

Sir  William  Mulock 

Reel  Patterson 


Fundmiserfor  Heart  and 


ration 


The  hope  of  democracy  rests  entirely  on  the  earnest  student  and  the  dedicated  teacher. 

— Northrop  Frye 


In  2001  1 was  appointed  principal  designate 
to  open  a new  secondary  school  in  the  York 
Region  District  School  Board.  After  consulta 
tion  with  the  community  advisory  group,  the 
school  was  named  after  a prominent  Canadi 
an  -SirWilliam  Mulock. 

This  was  an  inspired  choice  for  laying  a fitting 
“social  capital”  foundation  for  our  school. 
Mulock  exemplified  life-long  learning  through 
careers  such  as  first  Postmaster-General  of 
Canada,  Chief  justice  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court,  Chancellor  of  the  University  ofToronto 
for  20  years,  and  as  the  first  minister  of  labour. 
M(meover,  he  introduced  the  penny  stamp  to 
the  British  Empire  and  was  an  instigator,  with 
Marconi,  of  the  trans- Atlantic  cable  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  cable  linking  Canada  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  At  our  opening  ceremonies, 
the  Mulock  family  unveiled  the  portrait  of  Sir 
William  that  hangs  in  the  main  foyer. 

CORNERSTONES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

I he  community  atlvisory  group  was  rej^laced 
by  the  school  council  wdiich  formulated,  with 
the  teaching  stall  and  administration,  the  four 
cornerstones  of  Sir  William  Mulock  Secondary 
Sc  hool: 

• academic  excellence 
• healthy  and  active  living 
• community  education  (local  and  global) 

• character  education 

In  oi'der  to  launch  the  character  education 
loc  us,  I,  along  w ith  other  administrators,  went 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  to  ex|)erience  how 
other  sc  bools  have  been  I'unnincj  their  c haracter 

O' 


Schools,  which  intentionally  and 


explicitly  teach  virtue  and  civility, 


as  our  Character  Matters!  initiative 


encourages,  need  to  find  ways  to  keep 


the  concepts  and  traits  injront 


oj the  students  at  all  times. 


Character  Education  Conference: 

Andrew  Holler  spoke  on'^Raang  Against  Drugs" 


education  programs. Teachers  visited  other  cities 
and  everyone  shared  their  experiences  through  a 
series  of  workshops.  International  Character 
Education  speakers  were  featured  at  district 
conferences;  and  not  only  our  teachers,  hut  also 
students  and  school  council  chairs  attended, 
faking  part  in  our  district’s  Character  Education 
Advi.sory  Committee  gave  jwrticipants  an  over- 
arching view  of  traits  important  to  diverse 


groupings  of  religious  leaders,  political  persua- 
sions and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  When 
consensus  was  reached  on  the  ten  desired  traits, 
posters  depicting  these  traits  were  hung  in  the 
foyer  and  each  classroom . 

Schools,  which  intentionally  and  explicitly 
teach  virtue  and  civility,  as  our  Character  Matters! 
initiative  encourages,  need  to  find  ways  to  keep 
the  concepts  and  traits  in  front  of  the  students  at 
all  times. 

SELECTING  STAFF 

I required  that  department  head  and  teacher 
candidates  write  a personal  philosophy  of 
education  to  be  submitted  with  their  resumes, 
thus  determining  which  candidates  already  had 
a predilection  for  community  building.  The 
interviewers  also  looked  for  examples  of 
emotional  intelligence  in  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions. Before  the  school  even  opened,  teachers 
conducted  workshops  with  students  recom- 
mended by  our  elementary  partners.  A study  of 
Sean  Covev’s  book  The  7 Habits  of  Highly  Tfjec- 
tive  Teens  resulted  in  the  identification  of  a group 
of  potential  student  leaders,  including  the  two 
students  who  would  sit  on  Student  Council  as 
Character  Matters!  directors.  With  teachers  on 
board  and  students  trained,  the  2001— 2002 
school  year  exploded  with  activity. 

GETTING  THE  SCHOOL  UP  AND  RUNNING 

The  student  Character  Matters!  directors  read  a 
thought-|)ro\  ()king  vignette  \\  ith  a quote  of  the 
(lav  du  rina  the  announcements  every  morning. 
Students  participated  in  two  character  educa- 
tion conferences  and  hosted  one;  thev  in\  ited 
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What  we’re  doing  now 


Next  steps 


PROGRAMS 

• Drama  club:  Mosaic  Assembly 

• Night  of  1000  Dinners 

• Terry  Fox  Run 

• Feathers  of  Character  project 

• Cancer  Society  daffodil  sales 

• Racism  Walk  assemblies 

• student  of  the  month/year 

• leadership  conferences 

• food  drives 

• spirit  day 

• talent  show 

• student  character  education  committee 

• character  attributes  skits  and  improv 

• anti-racism/discrimination  unit 

• prefects 

• peer  tutoring 

• health  and  wellness  council 

• postings/advertising  of  community 
involvement  activities 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

• Unit:  Anti-racism/discrimination 

• Unit:  ISU  — Identity 

• Civics— stressing  character 

• Flistory— integrate  Character  Matters! 

• Warning  Signs  video 

• Letters  of  Virtue  in  tech  studies 

• Duke  of  Edinburgh  assembly:  goal 
setting,  challenge  yourself 

• Holocaust  speaker  for  tolerance 

• food  band  drive 

ACROSS  THE  SCHOOL 

• morning/weekly  announcements 

• quotations 

• dress  code  ratified 

• skills  competition 

• reduce  garbage  in  cafeteria 

• no  hat  policy 

• promoting  student  involvement  in 
activities 

• sports  code  of  ethics 

• classroom  reminders  of  character 
education 


businesses  in  our  area  to  a liaison  workshop  and 
talked  about  what  character  education  means  to 
them.  We  used  teacher  advisor  time  to  run 
assemblies  on  topics  as  momentous  as  surviving 
the  Holocaust,  Workplace  Safety,  and  Anti- 
Racism.  We  had  guest  speakers  on  the  topic  of 
health  and  wellness,  advocating  against  smoking 


and  drug-use,  thcTerry  Fox  Run,  the  Fersechini 
Run/ Walkathon,  and  Hoops  for  ffeart  per.suad- 
ed  students  to  be  careful  with  their  health  and 
the  health  of  others.  Food  drives  atThank.sgiving 
and  Christmas-time;  used  soccer  uniform 
drives  for  overseas  students;  and  “The  Night  of  a 
Thousand  Dinners”  (an  evening  during  which 
students  could  display  their  heightened  knowl- 
edge of  land-mines  and  their  impact  on  citizens 
around  the  world),  all  raised  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  others  and  the  need  for  empathy, 
courage,  perseverance,  and  optimism. 

REMINDING  STUDENTS  DF  CHARACTER  VIRTUES 

Through  surveys  and  consultation  with 
students  and  student  councils,  the  raven  was 
chosen  as  the  school  mascot  and  “Soaring  to 
Excellence”  was  chosen  as  the  school  motto. 
The  45 -member  Art  Club  designed  and  painted 
ten,  4x8  foot  plywood  feathers  in  various 
patterns  in  the  school  colours  of  black,  white 
and  antique  gold.  On  the  feathers,  painted  in 
gold,  were  glued  the  ten  character  attributes 
which  we  would  like  our  students  to  acquire. 
These  “Feathers  of  Character”  were  mounted 
on  top  of  the  pillars  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
school.  A plaque  commemorates  the  work  of 
the  students  and  teachers. 

The  students  are  surrounded  by  reminders 
of  the  character  traits  that  we,  as  a school  and 
community,  value  for  citizens. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SCHOOL’S  SOCIAL  CAPITAL 

Teachers  continue  to  imbue  their  lessons  with 
aspects  of  “good  character.”  We  are  celebrating 
and  taking  part  in  the  York  District’s  Character 
Family  Forums  and  in  the  Community  of  Char- 
acter launchings.  We  have  included  courses  on 
Peer  Leadership,  begun  training  Peer  Media- 
tors, and  initiated  an  anti-bullving  campaign  in 
our  school  and  with  our  elementary  partners. 

The  development  of  social  capital  is  some- 
thing for  which  educators  must  take  some 
responsibility. The  school,  in  partnership  with 
parents,  social  agencies,  and  the  greater 
community  can  develop  positive  norms  and 
trust  in  our  youth.  These  can  be  attained  by 
proN’iding  students  programs,  by  modeling,  and 
by  affording  opportunities  to  show  leadcr.ship. 
The  sense  ot  security  and  jiositive  sell-image  ot 
students  encouraged  bv  character  education 
programs  in  schools  can’t  help  but  produce 
better  citizens  for  tbe  future.  El 


PROGRAMS 

• Town  Hall  meetings 

• Kids  Help  Phone  club 

• Grade  9 activity  day 

• Big  Brother,  Big  Sister  program 

• art  project  with  feeder  schools: 

Freedom  Tower 

• school  play— multicultural  and  universal 

• peer  mediation 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

• Stepping  Stories— to  steps  to  reflect 
character  education 

• debating  club 

• peace  conference 

• peer  leadership 

• character  attributes  drama  production 

• character  education  film 

• curriculum  around  Raven  Garden 

• athletic  banquet 

• music  banquet 

SCHOOL  LIFE 

• Silken  Laumann/Paul  Kells— 
motivational  speakers 

• anti  bullying  focus 

• encourage  males  to  run  for  student 
council  events 

• new  staff  orientation  to  character 
education 


Silken  Laumann,  Olympic  ron  er.yuest  speaker  on  vision,  courage  and 
perseverance. 


REET  PATTERSON  is  an  experienced  secondary 
school  principal  who  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  Character  Education  a cornerstone  of 
the  new  Sir  William  Mulock  Secondary  School 
which  she  opened  in  September  2001.  In  the 
selection  of  the  founding  members  of  her  Faculty, 
she  ensured  that  her  philosophy  and  strong 
commitment  to  Character  Education  would  be 
embraced  by  the  entire  school  community. 
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Character  Education 

The  Case  for  Parental  ai 


Community  Involvement 


Si 


Gord  Kerr,  Ken  Thurston 


Character  MatterslAward  winners,  Whitchurch  Highlands 
iPhblic  School  { 


OVERLAPPING  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE 


• Each  plays  a role  in  shaping  the  experiences  and  attitudes  ot  a student, 

• How  well  the  resources  work  together  (or  not)  has  an  impact  on  student  learning.  Source:  Dr.  Joyce  Epstein 


Character  education,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  always  been  part  ot  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  While  parents  and  families  have  had 
|3rimary  responsibility  tor  their  children’s  char- 
acter development,  they  have  relied  upon 
schools,  religious  institutions  and  community 
organizations  tor  support. 

Traditionally,  public  education  has  played  a 
signiticant  role  in  this  development.  Despite 
the  tact  that  this  role  changed  over  time, 
success  has  alvvavs  depended  upon  schools 
supporting  and  enhancing  the  ellorts  of  fami- 
lies and  the  community. 

In  recent  years,  educators  have  paid  less 
cx|dicit  attention  to  character  development, 
due  in  part  to  a focus  on  the  delivery  of 
academic  content.  Focusing  on  discipline 
rather  than  attention  to  character  development 
has  been  the  preferred  means  of  ensuring 
sale  schools.  Public  education  has  struggled  to 
identity  common  \alucs  within  our  pluralistic 
society.  At  the  same  time,  many  families  have 
struggled  to  instill  and  support  values  in  their 
children. 

Recent  I v schools  and  school  systems  arc 
showing  renewed  interest  in  educational 
|)rograms  that  address  and  support  character 
develo|)ment . It  is  evident  to  many  that 
tocussing  solely  on  academics  and  strict  disci- 
pline has  limitations. 

Character  education  is  ])opular  with  |)arents 
and  educ  ators  because  it  acknow  ledges  that 
sc  bools,  lamilies,  and  c ommunitic's  cannot  he 


successful  in  developing  character  if  any  one  of 
them  acts  alone — or  if  any  partner  shirks  its 
responsibility.  Character  education  is  a shared 
re.sponsibility. 

What  role  can  schools  play  in  character 
education?  Should  educators  be  leaders, 
.supporters  or  coordinators? 

rhe  work  of  Dr.  Joyce  Epstein  indicates 
that  children  are  affected  by  three  spheres  of 
inlluence. These  spheres  are  family,  .school,  and 
community.  Sometimes  children  receive 
consistent  signals  from  all  three  and  some- 
times they  do  not. 

I he  greater  the  consistency,  the  better  the 
chance  that  students  will  understand  and 
accept  information.  Where  there  is  inconsis- 


tency or  a failure  by  one  sphere  to  support  the 
work  of  another,  students  recognize  the  incon- 
sistency. When  this  occurs,  students  become 
confused,  unsure  of  what  to  believe  or  cynical 
anti  selective  about  what  he  or  she  chooses  to 
believe.  Consistency  creates  a united  front. 
Inconsistency  provides  opportunities  for 
students  to  slip  between  the  cracks. 

The  implications  for  character  education  are 
clear;  the  more  that  schools,  families,  and  the 
community  can  work  together  to  identity  and 
reinforce  a common  set  of  values,  the  better 
the  opportunity  for  success.  Consistent  signals 
from  all  three  spheres  of  intlucnce  demonstrate 
to  students  the  importance  of  attributes 
embedded  w ithin  character  education. 
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REFLECTION 


Can  Schools  Create  Citizens? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
straightforward,  qualified, “Yes!” 

It  is  straightforward  since  schools 
inevitably  prepare  tomorrow’s  citi- 
zens— whether  or  not  we  do  it  well. 

It  is  a qualified  “yes,”  since  schools 
cannot  do  this  alone.  Only  when  educa- 
tors work  in  partnership  with  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  community, 
can  this  important  task  be  done  well. 
By  “well,”  I mean  both  effectively  (i.e., 
successfully  influencing  students  in 
lasting  ways)  and  appropriately  (i.e., 
developing  the  citizens  that  we  collec- 
tively want). 

As  both  an  educator  and  parent,  I 
have  taken  part  in  developing  future 
citizens.  I feel  positive  about  much  that 
I have  witnessed  and  contributed.  I am 
convinced,  however,  that  a comprehen- 
sive Character  Education  program — 
whether  so  labeled  or  not — is  far  more 
effective  that  the  many  random  acts 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  years  in 
addressing  this  important  aspect  of 
schooling. 

Character  Education  in  York  Region 
schools  addresses  common  under- 
standings and  vocabulary  that  were 
established  collectively  by  the  commu- 
nity, parents,  and  educators.  Common 
understandings  of  what  is  important 
ensure  that  everyone’s  efforts  are 
maximized. 


This  is  too  important  a goal  to  leave 
to  chance. 


Schools  can  play  an  important  supportive 
role  by  ensuring  that  the  character  attributes 
commonly  held  by  families  within  the  commu- 
nity are  taught  and  reinforced  regularly. 
Further,  schools  can  play  an  important  leader- 
ship role  in  building  a comprehensive  approach 
to  character  education  that  coordinates  the 
three  spheres  of  influence.  So  now  the  chal- 
lenge . . . how? 

In  the  York  Region  District  School  Board,  the 
Community  Building  ArenaTeam,  a committee 
of  parents,  educators,  and  community  repre- 
sentatives, recognizes  and  advocates  that  Dr. 
Joyce  Epstein’s  framework  of  six  types  of 
involvement  is  a useful  tool  for  focusing  the 
energies  of  schools,  school  councils,  parents 
and  the  community.  The  framework  outlines 
the  six  types  of  involvement  as: 

1 . Parenting 

2.  Communicating 

3.  Volunteering 

4.  Learning  at  Home 

5 . Participating  in  Decision-Making 

6.  Collaborating  with  the  Community 

In  addition  to  addressing  character  develop- 
ment within  the  instructional  and  co-curricular 
program,  a comprehensive  character  education 
strategy  will  include  activities  related  to  all  six 
types  of  parent  and  community  involvement. 

In  the  following  section,  we  explore  how 
each  of  type  of  involvement  can  advance  char- 
acter education,  including  examples  from  York 
Region  school  communities. 

The  objective  is  to  focus  schools,  school 
councils,  families,  and  communities  on  the 
identification,  development,  and  reinforce- 
ment of  commonly  held  character  attributes 
and  to  use  Epstein’s  framework  to  create  a 
balanced  and  systematic  approach  resulting  in  a 
school,  family  and  community  partnership 
focused  on  character  education. 


Parenting 

1 Parenting  activities  assist  parents  with  the 
challenges  of  developing  character  in  chil 
dren  through  effective  parenting. 

At  Whitchurch  Highlands  Public  School  in 
York  Region,  evening  sessiotis  were  held  to 
introduce  parents  and  the  school  communitv  to 
the  positive  messages  and  \ allies  embraced  bv 
the  Future  Aces  |rrogram.'l  he  program  includes 
S|)ccilic  roles  for  parents  to  carry  out  at  home. 


To  support  character  education,  many 
schools  and  school  councils  offer: 

• Anti-bullying  workshops  for  parents  and 
educators 

• Parenting  work.shojis  on  reinforcing  positive 
behaviour 

Communicating 

2 Two-way  communication  is  essential  to 
healthy  school,  family  and  communitv  rela- 
tionships. Effective  communication  is  critical 
to  ensure  that  common  values  are  identified, 
shared  and  reinforced.  It  is  also  essential  to 
share  and  celebrate  positive  results  at  school,  at 
home  and  in  the  community. 

In  York  Region,  an  extensive  consultation 
process  involving  secondary  students,  parents, 
educators,  community  and  religious  leaders 
led  to  the  identification  of  commonlv  held 
values  that  focus  the  character  education 
program  for  secondary  schools,  families  and 
communities  throughout  the  Board. The  values 
identified  were  respect,  responsibilitv,  honestv, 
empathy,  fairness,  initiative,  perseverance, 
courage,  integrity,  and  optimism. 

Schools  might  also  consider: 

* articles  in  newsletters  about  attributes  being 

O 

given  current  priority 

• articles  which  highlight  examples  of  students 
or  staff  members  demonstrating  the  attrib- 
utes being  addressed 

• asking  parents  to  share  stories  about  how 
their  children  demonstrate  the  attributes 
outside  of  school  time  (eg.  Guides,  hockev  or 
volunteer  activities) 

Volunteering 

3 Traditional  volunteering  involves  people 
coming  into  the  school  to  share  their  time  and 
expertise  in  a varietv  of  wavs.  It  might  also  imolve 
organizing  students  to  volunteer  their  time  within 
the  communitv  as  a strategv  lor  students  to  apply 
values  developed  at  home  anil  in  school. 

Many  York  Region  students  volunteer  in 
local  seniors’  homes  as  reinlorcemcnt  tor 
values  such  as  empathy  and  caring. 

Some  schools  al.so: 

• offer  training  tor  l olunteers  on  the  character 
attributes  being  addressed,  along  w ith  ad\  ice 
on  how  to  deal  with  students  who  demon- 
strate un.satisfactorv  behaviour 
• recognize  volunteers,  including  students, 
w ho  demonstrate  positiie  character 
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Learning  at  Home 

4 rhis  type  of  involvement  helps  parents 
assist  with  learning  outside  of  school. 
Parents  sometimes  need  guidance  on  how  to 
approach  homework  in  a constructive  and 
supportive  manner. 

Many  schools  create  homework  assignments 
that: 

• encourage  parents  and  children  to  discuss 
specific  character  attributes 
• ask  parents  and  students  to  find  exanaples  of 
local  citizens  or  historical  figures  w'ho 
demonstrate  specific  character  attributes 

Participating  in  Decision  Making 

5 fhis  type  of  involvement  includes  parents  and 
the  community  in  decisions  that  affect  the 
school  community.  In  Ontario,  school  councils 
play  a key  role  in  this  type  of  involvement. 

School  councils  throughout  York  Region  have 
input  into  school  improvement  plans.  Many 
.schools  and  school  councils  are  identifying  Char- 
acter Education  as  a priority  and  are  clarifying  the 
specific  values  to  be  addressed  along  with  the 
.strategies  that  will  he  implemented. 

Other  activities  might  include: 

• engaging  school  councils  to  take  a leadership 
role  in  involving  parents  and  the  community 
in  character  education 

• modeling  the  values  of  character  education 
during  school  council  meetings 
• arriving  at  decisions  that  respect  diverse 
community  values 

Collaborating  with  the  Community 

61  his  type  of  involvement  establishes  links 
between  the  school  and  the  broader 
community  to  maximize  school  and  community 
re.sourccs  in  support  of  .student  learning. 

InYork  Region,  .schools,  families  and  communi- 
ties in  GeorginaTownship  have  come  together  in 
an  initiative  called  “Su|)porting  Student  Success  in 
Georgina.”  One  of  the  many  objectives  of  this 
grou|)  is  to  have  commonly  held  values  reinforced 
throughout  the  community  by  coaches,  municipal 
leaders,  parents,  educators,  and  community 
ser\  ice  pm\  iders.  Many  schools  also: 

• form  partnerships  with  service  clubs  which 
su|)port  ( haracter  de\elo|)ment  (e.g. , Lion’s, 
Rotary) 

• Lro\  idi'  space  lor  community  organizations 
and  ( luhs  w hie  h rc-inlorce  charactei'  de\elop 
nu-nt  in  stude-nts  (e.g. , Scouts  and  (iuides) 


Summary 

Character  education  is  a community  responsi- 
bility. The  education  system  can  take  a leader- 
ship role  in  focusing  community  discussion  and 
it  can  take  a leadership  role  in  embedding  it 
within  the  curriculum,  but  to  be  successful,  it 
must  engage  parents  and  the  community. 

Epstein’s  framework  of  family  and  commu- 
nity involvement  provides  a useful  tool  for 
schools  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  parents,  the 
school  council,  and  the  community  in  support- 
ing character  development. 

It  takes  a w^hole  community  to  raise  a child. 
Engaging  parents  and  the  community  in  charac- 
ter education  reinforces  the  message  that  this  is 
a shared  community  responsibility.  Q 
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Character  Education: 


A Key  Part  of  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Rian 


Dalton  McGuinty,  MPP 


We  invited  all  three  political  parties  to  share  their  views  on  the  place  of  character  and  citizenship  education 
in  the  education  system.  Only  Dalton  McGuinty  and  the  Liberal  Party  took  up  our  invitation. 


Values,  respect  for  others,  and  discipline 
must  be  at  the  centre  of  what  we  teach  our 
students.  That’s  why  a key  part  of  the  Ontario 
Liberal  education  plan  is  character  education. 

Character  education  is  the  deliberate  effort 
to  develop  virtues  that  are  good  for  the  individ- 
ual and  good  for  society.  To  achieve  a certain 
level  of  maturity,  people  need  qualities  such  as 
good  judgment,  honesty,  empathy,  caring, 
persistence,  self-discipline  and  moral  courage. 

Education  is  not  just  about  “filling  students 
up”  with  facts  and  figures.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  education  is  preparing  young 
people  for  responsible  citizenship  in  a demo- 
cratic society.  In  my  view,  schools  are  commu- 
nity centres  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
what  it  takes  to  create  a civil  and  caring  society. 

As  I envision  it  for  Ontario,  character  educa- 
tion would  mean  that  the  teaching  of  values  is 
woven  into  the  school  curriculum.  In  the  class- 
room, this  might  mean  asking  students  to  write 
an  essay  about  their  personal  goals  as  a way  of 
teaching  the  value  of  perseverance.  In  a high 
school  business  class,  students  might  discuss  a 
case  study  where  the  employer  demonstrated 
honesty.  In  a history  class,  students  might 
discuss  the  role  of  the  Queen  Mother  during 
the  Second  World  War  as  a way  to  talk  about 
the  meaning  of  courage. 

But  who  decides  on  what  values  to  teach? The 
answer  is  the  local  community.  Under  my  educa- 
tion plan,  all  school  hoards  in  Ontario  would  he 
asked  to  follow  a process  similar  to  that  of  the 


York  Region  District  School  Board,  as  they 
develop  their  own  character  education  plans. 

The  key  goals  of  character  education  are 
higher  academic  achievement,  enhanced 
employability,  and  safer  schools.  Parents  and 
religious  communities  are,  of  course,  the 
primary  character  educators.  But  schools  and 
teachers  can  and  must  play  a supportive  role  in 
this  process. 

The  benefits  of  character  education  are  clear. 
Schools  with  character  education  programs 
produce  students  with  better  behaviour,  better 
academic  performance,  and  better  morale. 
Such  schools  track  less  tardiness,  less  truancy, 
and  have  fewer  discipline  problems. 

While  we  must  maintain  academic  excel- 
lence as  the  main  focus  of  our  schools,  we  must 
ensure  that  we’re  also  preparing  students  to  he 
good  citizens.  I believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
students  to  he  taught  respect,  responsibility, 
honesty,  fairness  and  perseverance.  Schools 
will  need  to  support  parents  and  families  who 
are  already  teaching  these  values  at  home. 

Some  people  are  afraid  to  talk  about  charac- 
ter education  and  the  teaching  values,  hut  I 
am  not.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  once  said: 
“We  must  remember  that  intelligence  is 
not  enough.  Intelligence  plus  character  that 
is  the  goal  of  true  education.”  I want  to  ensure 
all  our  children  are  provided  with  “true  educa- 
tion”as  envisioned  by  Martin  I uther  King,  jr. 

My  government  will  require  all  |Hihliclv- 
funded  schools  in  Ontario  to  implement  a 


character  education  program. To  make  sure  this 
happens,  an  office  of  character  education  will 
he  established  at  the  Ministry  of  Education.  This 
office  will  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  character  education  programs,  and 
provide  assistance  to  boards  and  schools 
in  establishing  a character  education  program. 
It  will  also  keep  track  of  statistics  such  as 
suspensions,  tardiness,  attendance,  and  other 
measures  of  student  behaviour. 

Some  of  my  other  recommendations  include 
smaller  class  sizes  in  the  earlv  grades, 
turnaround  teams  for  struggling  schools, 
mandatory  anti-bullying  programs,  and  a dailv 
emphasis  on  literacy  and  numeracy. 

I invite  teachers  and  parents  to  read  mv  plan 
and  join  me  in  my  drive  to  tix  and  improve  our 
education  system.  O 

Copies  of 
Excellence  for. ill: 

The  Ontario  Liberal  Plan  for  Education 
can  he  requested  hv  email  at 
info@ontarioliheral.com 
or  bv  calling 

1-800-268-7250,  ext.  358 


DALTON  MCGUINTY.  MPP  for  Ottawa  South,  is 
Leader  of  the  Official  Opposition  and  Leader  of 
the  Ontario  Liberal  Party. 
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Are  you  prepared 
for  a new  generation 
of  learners? 

TW  Branun  ft  Associates,  a leader 
in  learning,  invites  you  to  attend 
one  of  these  three  national  conferences 
and  keep  on  the  level  with  current 
research-based  advancements  in 
K-12  teaching  and  learning. 


Seating  is  limited! 

For  more 
information  or  to 
register  today: 

Call  toll-free 

1-800-531-0082 

Online  visit 


Reaching  and 
Teaching  III:  The 
Spirit  of  Learning 

with  the  Alberta  Regional 
Consortia  and  Golden  Hills 
School  Division 

April  2-5,  2003 
Telus  Convention  Centre 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Attracting  more  than  2,600 
attendees  over  the  past  two 
years,  we  are  proud  to 
announce  the  return  of  this 
powerful  and  profound 
learning  event. 


www.twblearn.com 


Conferences  arranged  by 

HB 

TW  l]RA\r.\ 
ik.\SSOCIATI-S 


Martin  Brokenleg 
Douglas  Reeves 
Gayle  Gregory 
Rachael  Kessler 
Roger  Taylor 
Stevan  Kukic 
David  Sousa 


Whatever  it 
Takes:  Ways  to 
Understand  and 
Respond  to 
Diversity 

with  Success  Path  - The 
Learning  Destination 

April  9-11,  2003 
Regal  Constellation  Hotel 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Build  emotionally  safe  and 
secure  learning  and  working 
communities  that  reflect  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  all 
staff  and  students. 

Margaret  Wheatley 
Roberta  Jamieson 
Martin  Brokenleg 
Ray  Golarz 
Jane  Elliot 
James  Comer 


Schools  That 
Learn 

with  the  Metro  Schools  That 
Learn  Consortium 

June  30-July  2,  2003 
Marriott  Marquis  Times 
Square 

Manhattan,  New  York 

Discover  effective  strategies 
to  transform  your  institution 
of  learning  into  a dynamic 
learning  organization. 

Peter  Senge 
Phillip  Schlechty 
Douglas  Reeves 
Rick  DuFour 
Becky  DuFour 
Mike  Schmoker 
Tim  Lucas 
Art  Kleiner 


Early  Bird  and  Group  rates  are  avaa liable. 


Character  Matters!  Mentor  Program 
Whitchurch  Highlands 
Public  School 
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Educating  for  Character: 

A Comprehensive  Approach 

Thomas  Lickona 


The  most  important  measure  of  a nation  is  not  its  wealth,  technological  genius,  or  military  might; 
it  is  the  character  of  its  people. 


All  of  US  want  to  make  a difference  in  the  lives 
of  our  students.  The  contemporary  charac- 
ter education  movement  returns  us  to  ancient 
wisdom:  We  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of 
our  students  by  making  a difference  in  their 
character.  How  can  we  do  that?  Here  are  just 
three  of  many  ways. 

EXAMPLE 

1  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I was  doing  research 
on  U.  S.  and  Canadian  schools  committed  to 
character  education,  I observed  a Grade  6 
teacher  named  Tim  Kent.  When  I entered  his 
classroom,  he  had  a few  minutes  to  fill  before 
sending  his  students  to  lunch.  He  said  to  them, 
“Would  you  like  to  hear  a story?”  Their  eyes  lit 
up.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  and  began: 

This  is  a story  about  W.C.  Fields.  He  was  a comedi- 
an who  lived  in  this  part  of  California. When  he  was 
dying,  he  was  very  unconfortable  and  had  trouble 
falling  asleep  at  night.  One  night  his  wife  remem- 
bered that  he  loved  to  go  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof  above  his  bed.  But  there  was  a drought 
in  California,  and  it  hadn’t  rained  in  months. 

So  she  went  outside,  hooked  up  the  garden  hose 
outside  his  window,  and  sprayed  water  on  the  roof  to 
simulate  the  sound  of  rain.  She  did  that  for  about  an 
hour.When  she  went  inside,  he  had  fallen  asleep.  That 
night,  he  died  in  his  sleep. 

The  room  was  absolutely  silent.  You  could 
see  that  the  children  were  touched  by  the  story. 
ThenTim  Kent  said,  “That’s  a story  about  love. 
She  loved  him  so  much  that  she  did  that  for 
him.” 


We  make  a difference  in  the  lives 
of  our  students  by  making  a 
difference  in  their  character. 


After  the  students  quietly  filed  out, Tim  Kent 
turned  to  me  and  commented:  “That’s  my  main 
way  of  teaching  values — the  told  story.  I’ve  got 
hundreds  of  them.  Sometimes  I like  to  open  the 
day  with  a story.  Sometimes  I close  the  day  with 
a story.  None  takes  more  than  a minute  to  tell. 
Every  story  teaches  a moral  lesson.” 

EXHORTATION 

2  A second  way  to  teach  character  is  illustrat- 
ed by  a high  school  English  teacher.  She  says 
she  tries  to  share  with  her  students  important 
wisdom  about  how  to  live  life  well.  Eor  exam- 
ple, she  reads  them  the  following  passage  by  the 
author,  Charles  Swindoll: 

The  longer  1 live,  the  more  1 realize  the  impact 
of  attitude  on  life.  Attitude  is  more  important 
than  facts.  It  is  more  important  than  the  past, 
than  education,  than  money,  than  circumstances, 
than  failures,  than  successes,  than  what  other 
people  think  or  say  or  do.  It  is  more  important 
than  appearance,  talent,  or  skill.  It  will  make  or 
break  a company  ...  a church  ...  a home.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  we  have  a choice  every 
day  regarding  the  attitude  irc  will  embrace  for 
that  day.  We  can’t  change  our  pa.st.  lie  can't 
change  the  fact  that  people  will  act  in  a certain 


way.  We  can’t  change  the  inevitable.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  play  on  the  one  string  we  have, 
and  that  is  our  attitude.  I am  convinced  that  life  is 
ten  percent  what  happens  to  me  and  90  percent 
how  I react  to  it.  And  so  it  is  with  you.  We  are  in 
charge  of  our  attitudes. 

She  posts  this  passage  on  the  wall.  She  gives 
each  student  a copy.  She  tells  them  how  it  has 
affected  her  own  life,  and  she  encourages  them 
to  take  this  wisdom  to  heart  and  apply  it  in  their 
own  lives. 

EXPERIENCE 

3  A third  way  to  foster  character  is  sho\\  n bv 
the  story  of  Billy.  Billy  was  in  Grade  4 in  a 
rural  school.  He  got  into  fights  nearlv  everv  dav 
in  the  schoolyard.  He  was  surlv  with  his 
teacher.  His  father  was  in  prison.  His  mother 
was  an  alcoholic.  Billy  himself  was  alreadv 
starting  to  use  alcohol  in  times  of  stress. 

Billv’s  teacher  and  principal  presented  him 
with  the  follo^\•ing  plan:  He  could  be  the  special 
friend  and  protector  ot  a Grade  I bov  in  a \\  heel- 
chair.  He  could  help  the  bov  on  and  oft  the 
school  bus,  sit  with  him  at  lunch,  he  his  guardian 
on  the  playground,  and  \ isit  him  in  his  classroom 
to  help  him  with  his  work  all  on  one  eomli- 
tion:  that  he  not  tight  at  school.  II  he  got  in  am 
kind  of  a fight,  he  lost  the  privilege  of  further 
contact  with  the  bov  for  the  rest  of  the  dav 
Billv’s  fighting  decliiunl  dramaticallv.  He 
came  to  treasure  his  time  with  his  charge. The 
first-grader  came  to  greatlv  anticipate  the 
times  \\  ith  his  older  Iriend,  Billv  still  struggled 
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academically,  but  his  attitude  toward  school 
and  toward  himself  was  much  more  positive. 

How  did  each  of  these  educators  teach  charac- 
ter? Tim  Kent  taught  character  by  example — the 
inspiring  examples  contained  in  .stories.  The  high 
school  English  teacher  taught  character  by  exhor- 
tation, urging  her  students  to  take  charge  of  their 
attitudes.  Billy’s  teacher  and  principal  taught 
character  by  experience,  giving  him  a real-lite 
responsibility  that  enabled  him  to  develop 
responsibilitv,  to  feel  needed  rather  than  needy. 

THE  DELIBERATE  EFFORT  TO  CULTIVATE  VIRTUE 

All  three  of  these  teaching  approaches,  while 
different  in  method,  illustrate  the  essence  of 
character  education:  the  deliberate  effort  to 
cultivate  virtue.  Virtues  are  objectively  good 
human  qualities,  such  as  wisdom,  respect, 
responsibility,  honesty,  perseverance,  and 
courage.  These  qualities  define  the  content  of 
character.  Virtues  serve  the  good  of  the  individ- 
ual person  (helping  us  to  lead  a fulHlling  life) 
and  the  good  of  society  (helping  us  to  live 
together  harmoniously  and  productively). 
Character  education  is  the  proactive,  intentional 
effort  to  foster  such  virtues.  This  intentionality 
was  evident  in  Tim  Kent’s  use  of  stories,  the  high 
school  teacher’s  lesson  on  attitude,  and  the 
elementary  school’s  giving  Billy  an  important 
responsibility. 

Each  of  the  virtues  that  make  up  good 
character  has  three  parts: 

• moral  knowledge 

• moral  feeling 

• moral  behavior 

To  possess  the  virtue  ol  justice,  for  example,  1 
must  first  understand  what  justice  is  and  what  it 
requires  of  me  in  human  relations  (moral  knowl- 
edge). 1 must  also  care  about  justice  be 
emotionally  committed  to  it,  have  the  capacity 
tor  a|)[)ro|)i'iate  guilt  when  1 behave  unfairly,  and 
1h-  capable  of  moral  indignation  when  1 see  others 
suffer  unjustly  (moral  feeling),  finally,  1 mu.st 
practice  justice  acting  fairly  in  my  personal 
relations  and  carrying  out  my  obligations  as  a citi 
/en  to  hel|)  advance  social  justice  (moral  behav- 
iour). I hus,  in  order  to  de\  elo|i  \ irtuous 
( haracter,  young  people  must  come  to  know 
what  the  virtues  are,  appreciate  their  importance 
and  want  to  po.ssess  them,  and  then  practice  them 
consistently  in  tlu'ir  dav-to-dav  conduct. 


REFLECTION 


Kindergarten  is  not  too  young  to  begin  teaching  kids  that  we’re  each  responsible  for 
building  our  own  character. 

Deb  Brown  teaches  in  rural  St.  Albans,  WestVirginia.  Before  moving  to  teach  Grade  6, 
she  taught  kindergarten  for  2 1 years.  Most  of  her  students  came  from  broken  homes. 

Though  they  were  just  starting  school.  Deb  Brown  believed  these  5 -year-olds  could 
learn  a vital  life  lesson:  “Each  of  us  is  responsible  for  creating  our  character — by  the  deci- 
sions we  make  and  the  habits  we  form .’’  Each  day  she  challenged  her  class  to  “get  the  char- 
acter habit!” 

To  help  her  students  make  good  decisions,  she  taught  them  “wise  sayings.”  She  drew 
these  from  fables,  fairy  tales,  proverbs,  and  stories  from  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of  her 
students.  She’d  capture  the  moral  of  each  story  in  a simple  saying  that  the  children  could 
remember  and  say  to  themselves.  Sayings  such  as: 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

If  you  want  to  have  a friend,  be  a friend. 

Be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  doing  the  right  thing. 

She  had  her  class  repeat  these  sayings  again  and  again  at  different  times  of  the  day- 
lining up  for  recess,  washing  hands  for  lunch,  packing  bookbags  to  go  home.  Soon  they 
knew'  them  by  heart . 

She  could  tell  that  all  this  was  taking  root  by  the  things  her  students  said  and  did. 
During  her  last  year  of  teaching  kindergarten,  she  had  a boy  I’ll  call  Cody.  Cody’s  dad  was 
in  prison  for  murder.  He  and  a buddy  held  up  a convenience  store;  they  didn’t  intend  to 
hurt  anyone  but  ended  up  killing  the  clerk.  Before  Christmas  vacation,  Cody  talked  to 
Mrs.  Brown  about  how  much  he  looked  forward  to  visiting  his  father  at  Christmas.  “It’s 
going  to  be  a touching  visit  this  time,” he  said.  “I  won’t  have  to  talk  through  the  glass — 1 
can  sit  on  his  lap.” 

After  the  Christmas  break,  Cody  came  up  to  Deb  Brown  and  said,  “You  know',  Mrs. 
Brow'n,  on  the  w'ay  home  in  the  car,  1 just  kept  thinking  about  my  dad.  I just  know'  if  he  had 
your  class,  he  wouldn't  be  w here  he  is  now'.  He  would  have  made  better  decisions  in  his 
life.” 

Though  onlv  five-and-a-half  years  old,  Codv  had  already  grasped  a profound  truth: 
j\Ve  create  our  character  by  our  decisions,  and  our  character  shapes  our  lives. 

r — Thomas  Lickona 


A COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 

How  can  we  develop  human  character  in  this 
full  sense?  We  need  a comprehensive  approach. 
A way  to  operationalize  a comprehensive 
ajiproach  is  |)rovidcd  by  the  “Eleven  Principles 
of  Effective  Character  Education,”  developed  in 
1995  by  the  Cbaracter  Education  Partnership 
(a  coalition  of  diverse  educational  organiza- 
tions and  individuals)  as  standards  to  guide 
schools  in  |)lanning  and  assessing  their  charac- 
ter education  initial i\cs  (see  page  19).  Let’s 
discuss  three  of  the  eleven  judnciples. 

Caring  School  Community 

Princi|)le  4 calls  attention  to  a crucial  |')oint: 


If  the  school  is  to  foster  character  in  its 
students,  the  school  itself  must  be  a moral 
institution. The  school’s  most  powerful  moral 
influence  is  the  w av  people  treat  each  other. 
The  school  must  therefore  be  a caring  and 
just  communitv.  It  must  place  a high  priority 
on  helping  adults  and  students  form  mutually 
supportive  relationships.  It  must  help 
evervone  feel  welcomed,  included,  and 
valued.  In  the  U.S.,  the  .students  w ho  have  shot 
up  their  schools  in  the  past  three  years  have 
been  different  in  personalitv  and  background, 
but  thev  have  had  one  thing  in  common: 
they  did  not  feel  a sense  of  belonging  in 
their  schools. 
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Evaluation 

Principle  1 1 reminds  us  that  with  any 
educational  effort,  assessment  in  essential. 
What  gets  measured  gets  done.  Assessment 
tells  us  whether  and  to  what  extent  we’re 
making  a difference.  It  directs  our  next  steps; 
decisions  about  program  improvement  are 
data-driven.  Our  character  education  initia- 
tives should  therefore  begin  by  gathering  base- 
line data.  Some  of  these  data  schools  already 
collect:  attendance  rates,  discipline  referrals, 
fights  on  the  playground,  numbers  of  students 
involved  in  community  service,  and  so  on. 
There  are  also  several  character  education 
Likert-scale  surveys  that  ask  students  and  staff 
to  agree  or  disagree  with  items  such  as, 
“Students  at  this  school  respect  the  staff,” 
“Students  here  get  away  with  being  mean,”  and 
“The  adults  at  this  school  are  good  role  models 
for  students.” 

Modelling  Good  Character 

Principle  8 says  that  the  entire  school  staff  must 
be  involved  in  the  effort  to  create  a school  of 


character.  Especially  important  is  that  staff  have 
regular  time — part  of  every  faculty  meeting, 
for  example — to  share  teaching  practices,  have 
professional  development  workshops,  monitor 
program  effectiveness,  and  raise  moral 
concerns. 

To  implement  the  principles  of  character 
education  effectively,  we  should  involve  four 
key  groups: 

• staff 

• students 

• parents 

• businesses,  youth  groups,  sports  leagues, 
local  government,  the  media,  and  faith 
communities. 

Schools  can’t  do  this  alone,  and  shouldn’t  try 
to.  The  York  Region  District  School  Board  in 
Ontario  was  wise  to  begin  its  character  initia- 
tive by  reaching  out  to  mayors  and  trying  to  get 
all  the  stakeholders  to  share  the  work  of  model- 
ing and  promoting  good  character. 

As  we  enter  the  new  millennium,  we  are 
recovering  a fundamental  insight:  to  educate 


the  whole  person  is  to  educate  for  character  as 
well  as  intellect. The  most  important  measure 
ol  a nation  is  not  its  wealth,  technological 
genius,  or  military  might;  it  is  the  character  of 
its  people.  Because  character  education  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  moral  problems  that  beset 
modern  societies,  it  is  hope  on  the  horizon. 
Done  well,  it  can  make  a difference  in  our  chil- 
dren’s lives,  the  quality  of  our  schools,  and, 
ultimately,  the  character  of  our  culture.  Q 


THOMAS  LICKONA,  PH.D., 

is  a developmental  psycho- 
logist and  professor  of 
education  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Cortland  where  he  directs 
the  Center  for  the  4th 
and  5th  Rs  (Respect  and 
Responsibility).  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  moral  development 
and  character  education,  including  Raising  Good 
Children  and  Educating  for  Character:  How  Our 
Schools  Can  Teach  Respect  and  Responsibility. 
For  more  information  on  the  Center,  access  its  web 
site  at  www.cortland.edu/c4n5rs/. 


Eleven  Principles  of  Character  Education 


Character  education  promotes  core  ethical  values: 

•caring  •fairness  • respect  for  self  and  others 

• honesty  • responsibility 

“Character”  is  defined  comprehensively  to  include  thinking,  feeling,  and 
behaviour:  understanding,  caring  about,  and  acting  upon  core  ethical 
values. 


2. 


3- 


4- 


5- 


6. 


Character  education  is  intentional,  proactive,  and  comprehensive,  using 
all  aspects  of  schooling: 

• the  teacher’s  example  • instructional  process 

• the  discipline  policy  • assessment  of  learning 

• the  academic  curriculum  • management  of  school 

(including  drug,  alcohol  and  environments 

sex  education)  • relationships  with  parent 

The  school  is  a caring  community  and  this  community  includes: 

• classrooms  • cafeteria  • school  bus 

• corridors  • playground 

To  develop  character,  students  need  opportunities  for  moral  action,  such  as: 

• how  to  divide  labour  in  a cooperative  learning  group 

• how  to  reach  consensus  in  a class  meeting 

• how  to  carry  out  a service  learning  project 

• how  to  reduce  fights  on  the  playground. 

The  academic  curriculum  challenges  all  learners  and  helps  them  succeed 
through  teaching  and  learning  methods  that  include: 

• cooperative  learning  • experience-based  projects 

• problem-solving  approaches 

The  program  develops  students'  intrinsic  motivation  to  learn  and  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  helping  students  experience: 

• the  challenge  and  interest  of  subject  matter 

• the  desire  to  work  collaboratively  with  others 

• the  fulfillment  of  making  a positive  difference  in  another  person’s  life 
or  in  their  school  or  community. 


'M~&p^ool  staff  share  responsibility  for  modeling  and  promoting  good 
taf^sk: 

What  positive,  character-building  experiences  is  the  school  already 
providing  for  its  students? 

What  negative  moral  experience  is  the  school  failing  to  address:  peer 
cruelty,  student  cheating,  adult  disrespect  of  students,  littering? 

What  important  moral  experiences  is  the  school  now  omitting: 
cooperative  learning,  school  and  community  service,  learning  and 
interact  ing  with  different  racial,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  groups? 
What  school  practices  are  at  odds  with  its  professed  core  values? 


There  is  leadership  from  staff: 

• principal 

• other  administrators 
and  from  students: 

• student  government 


peer  conflict  mediation  programs 
lead  teacher 
committees 
cross-age  tutoring 


10.  Parents  and  community  members  are  full  partners  in  the  character-build- 
ing effort,  along  with: 

• businesses  • youth  organizations  • media 

• government  • religious  institutions 

11.  Evaluation  assesses  the  character  of  the  school,  the  school  staffs  func- 
tioning as  character  educators,  and  the  extent  to  which  students  mani- 
fest good  character: 

• Is  the  school  becoming  a more  caring  community? 

• Have  staff  developed  understandings  to  foster  character  development? 

• Has  student  attendance  gone  up,  fights  and  detentions  gone  down, 
vandalism  declined,  drug  incidents  diminished? 

—reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Character  Education  Partnership 
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The  Quest  for  Character: 

Where  Do  We  Begin? 

Jacqueline  R.  Jones 


“...when  schools  focus  on  what  really  matters  in  life,  the  cognitive  ends  we  now  pursue  so  painfully  and 
artificially  will  be  achieved  somewhat  more  naturally ...  It  is  obvious  that  children  will  work  harder  and  do 
things — even  odd  things  like  addingfractions — for  people  they  love  and  trust.  “ 

— Nel  Noddings 


Character  Education  is  an  interactive  process 
of  questions,  thoughts,  reactions,  and 
discoveries  woven  into  all  existing  curricular 
areas  and  school  activities.  Bv  developing  posi- 
tive character  traits,  students  learn  important 
decision-making  skills  that  will  help  them  make 
responsible  choices  when  faced  with  situations 
that  conllict  with  their  helicfs. 

As  the  Character  Education  Resource 
Teacher  for  my  school  district  in  Prince 
Ceorgc’s  County,  Marvland,  and  Trainer  for 
the  Community  of  Caring  National  Office,  1 
hcl|)  schools  implement  character  education. 
During  a training  session,  1 always  ask  the 
participants  to  think  of  a favourite  teacher  and 
rellect  upon  how  he  or  she  demonstrated 
caring,  respect,  responsibility,  trust  and  family. 

Participants  always  talk  about  how  the 
teacher  went  beyond  the  academics  and  made  a 
difference  in  their  lives  by  truly  caring.  The 
purpose  of  the  activity  is  to  encourage  the  group 
to  think  about  how  they  are  jicreeived  by  the 
students.  Will  a former  student  stand  up  ten 
years  from  now  and  say  that  they  were  their 
favourite  teac  her  and  elaborate  on  the  |)ositive 
difference  a caring  teacher  made? 

When  starting  a character  education 
program,  it  is  the  adults  who  must  change  first. 
I hev  should  think  about  the  follovs  ing: 

• What  kind  of  role  model  am  1 for  mv 
students? 


• What  values  am  I conveying  in  my  verbal  and 
nonverbal  interactions  with  students, 
parents,  and  professional  colleagues? 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  following  are  eight  steps  you  might  want  to 
keep  in  mind  as  you  develop  your  implementa- 
tion plan. 

Research  Character  Education  Programs 

Do  your  homework.  See  what’s  out  there. 
Visit  districts  with  effective  programs. 

Organize  a Review  Committee 

2 Review  committees  should  represent 
all  stakeholders.  It  should  include  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  parents,  support  staff, 
students,  business  partners,  and  community 
leaders. Think  about  what  you  want  in  a charac- 
ter education  program. 

• 1 )o  you  want  to  go  with  an  established  program? 
• Do  you  want  to  design  a program  to  address 
our  needs? 

Select  or  Create  a Character  Education  Program 

3 Either  you  decide  to  go  with  an  established 
program  or  create  a tailor-made  program. 
For  cxam|de:’rhe York  Region  District  .School 
Board’s  C hanicter  Matters! 


COMMUNITY  OF  CARING 

Community  of  Caring  was  founded 
in  1982  by  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver 
and  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Foundation.  Today  it  is  a com- 
prehensive, K-12  character  educa- 
tion program  adopted  by  over 
850  schools  nationwide  and  in 
Canada.  Community  of  Caring 
believes  that  the  values  of  Caring, 
Respect,  Responsibility,  Trust 
and  Family  are  the  foundation 
on  which  responsible  decisions 
and  behaviours  are  based. 

Community  of  Caring 

1325  G.  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500 

Washington,  DC 

20005 

Phone:  202-393-1251 
Fax:  202-715-1146 
E-mail: 

contact@communityofcaring.org 
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Schedule  staff  Training 

4 Invite  the  entire  school  stall — teachers, 
parent  volunteers,  bus  drivers.  Every- 
one must  be  informed  in  order  to  model  and 
speak  the  same  language.  A helpful  process 
includes: 


Orientation: 

• character  education 

• character  attributes 

• program  goals 

• objectives 

• implementation  timeline 

• next  steps 


Additional  input: 

• brainstorm  and  chart  positive  attributes 

• chart  areas  for  change 


Wrap-up: 

• make  it  clear  that  input  is  very  valuable  and 
will  be  considered  for  action  planning 

• outline  training  sessions  (e.g. , on  infusing 
the  character  education  attributes  into  the 
curriculum,  and  the  training  schedule) 

Recruit  a Facilitator  and  Planning  Committee 

5  Select  a school  facilitator  and  planning 
committee.  An  excellent  time  to  recruit  is 
after  the  orientation.  Usually  after  the  overview 
leaders  emerge:  people  with  a true  interest  in 
the  school  and  character  education. The  facilita- 
tor should  be  school  based  and  the  planning 
committee  should  represent  all  stakeholders, 
just  like  the  review  committee.  Their  basic 
responsibility  is  to  draft  an  action  plan  for  the 
school  and  keep  the  momentum  of  the  character 
education  program  going.  The  facilitator  has  the 
added  responsibility  of  making  sure  the  wonder- 
ful things  planned  actually  happen. 

Develop  an  Action  Plan 

6  The  plan  should  be  based  on  the  school  needs 
and  vision  with  the  infusion  of  the  agreed 
upon  character  attributes.  If  possible,  obtain  a list 
of  positive  school  attributes  and  areas  in  need  of 
change  from  a group  of  students  and  a group  of 
parents  prior  to  the  planning  meeting.  The 
following  should  also  be  considered: 

* TIIVIELINE:  Chart,  coordinate  and  publish  a 
timeline  and  person/persons  responsible  for 
activities. 


• VISIBILITY:  Make  the  character  education 
program  visible.  Posters  and  character 
attributes  should  be  on  display  in  every  class- 
room and  throughout  the  school. 

• STAFF  TRAINING:  The  staff  will  need  assis- 
tance in  learning  how  to  infuse  the  character 
attributes  across  the  curriculum  and  imple- 
menting the  other  components  of  your 
program . 

• STUDENT  ORIENTATION:  How  are  you  going 
to  introduce  character  education  to  the 
students?  In  some  schools  the  character 
attributes  are  introduced  and  discussed  in 
homeroom  followed  by  a Character  Educa- 
tion Pep  Rally  or  Assembly  early  in  the  school 
year. 

• PARENT  ORIENTATION:  Back-to-School  Night 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  an 
excellent  time  to  give  parents  an  overview 
and  elicit  support. 

• COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT:  Businesses  can 
display  the  Character  Attributes  in  their 
windows  to  show  support  for  the  school  and 
character  education. 

• INVOLVEMENT:  Inclusion  of  all  school  groups 
and  organizations.  Student  involvement  is 
very  important. 

• YOUTH  FORUMS  AND  CLASS  MEETINGS:This 
is  an  ideal  way  to  include  students  that  may 
not  be  in  a club  or  organization. 

• STUDENT  RECOGNITION:  Think  of  ways  to 
recognize  students  including  and  beyond  the 
honor  roll. 

• SERVICE-LEARNING:  Service-Learning  is  an 
excellent  way  for  the  students  to  practice 
good  character  . 

• STAFF  RECOGNITION:Thinkoflittle  waysto 
let  the  staff  know  that  they  are  appreciated.  It 
could  be  something  as  simple  as  treats  during 
a staff  meeting. 

Design  an  Evaluation  Process  to  Determine 
Program  Impact 

7  It  is  very  important  to  collect  baseline  data 
such  as  attendance,  office  referrals,  suspen- 
sions, expulsions  and  number  of  honor  roll 
students  per  quarter/ year. You  may  also  want  to 
administer  a school  climate  survey  to  the  staff, 
students,  and  parents  prior  to  beginning  your 
character  education  program  and  administer  it 
again  after  a year  of  imjilementation  and  everv 
year  thereafter  along  with  collecting  the  data 
listed  above. 


Incorporate  Program  Maintenance  to  Sustain 
the  Program 

8  How  are  you  going  to  make  sure  your 
character  education  program  doesn’t  slip 
through  the  cracks  after  the  first  year?  The 
weight  of  the  program  should  not  fall  on  one 
persons’  shoulders.  If  the  facilitator  leaves,  the 
program  dies.  It’s  very  important  to  have  a 
good  planning  committee  and  involve  all  areas 
of  school  life  in  the  process.  If  the  facilitator  has 
to  step  down  or  leave,  someone  should  be  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  to  step  up  to  the  plate.  Many 
schools  have  two  facilitators.  It  is  also  verv 
important  to  have  a plan  to  bring  incoming 
students,  new  staff  members  and  parents  up  to 
speed  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  It  is 
helpful  to  have  guidance  or  a designated  person 
give  a brief  orientation  to  new  students  and 
parents  during  the  course  of  the  year  when 
transfers  enter. 

One  of  my  favourite  quotes  is  from  It  Takes  A 
Village,  by  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  “You  can’t 
roll  up  your  sleeves  and  get  to  work  if  vou’re 
still  wringing  your  hands.”  Q 
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Character  Education: 

Hudson,  Massachus 
Public  Schools 


Sheldon  H.  Berman,  Ed.  D. 

Mary  H.  McCarthy 


Hudson  is  an  industry-based,  culturally  and 
socio-economically  diverse  community 
with  a student  body  of  2,800.  Over  30  percent 
of  our  population  is  F^ortuguese,  many  of  them 
immigrants  from  Brazil  and  the  Azores.  We 
have  numerous  bilingual  students  and  over  1 2 
percent  ol  our  students  come  from  low- 
income  families.  We  are  committed  to  charac- 
ter education  and  have  made  it  core  to  our 
education  reform  program  because  we  believe 
that  character  education  will  help  create 
knowledgeable,  ethical,  and  active  citizens  who 
care  about  others  and  their  communitv. 

In  an  era  of  standards  and  accountability, 
character  education  may  seem  distant  from  the 
main.strcam  of  education  reform.  F3cjwever,  in 
addition  to  raising  performance  standards,  we 
believe  that  we  need  to  develoj:)  in  young 
people  the  concepts,  skills,  and  sense  of 
commitment  that  will  revitalize  our  communi- 
ties and  our  democracy.  We  believe  students 
benefit  both  academically  and  socially  from  an 
education  that  integrates  challenging  academ- 
ics with  a commitment  to  creating  a caring  and 
civil  community.  Ihrough  making  character 
e<lucation  an  integral  part  of  school  culture,  wc 
can  not  oidy  enrich  our  academic  content  but 
also  nurture  an  ethic  of  care  and  service  in 
young  jic'ople. 

COREVALUES 

for  the  past  nine  years,  the  lludson  Public 
.St  bools  has  pursued,  in  inc  remental  steps,  the 
teaching  of  civility,  character,  and  social 
responsibility  through  instriu  tional  strategies 
lot  used  on  the  three  agreed  upon  core  \alues 


. ..“to  promote  the  intellectual,  ethical, 
and  social  development  of  students 
through  a challenging  instructional 
program  and  a caring  classroom  and 
school  environment.” 


of  empathy,  ethics,  and  serv  ice.  The  district’s 
mission  is  “to  promote  the  intellectual,  ethical, 
and  social  deyelopment  of  students  through  a 
challenging  instructional  program  and  a caring 
classroom  and  school  environment.”  Focusing 
on  the  core  values  of  empathy,  ethics,  and  serv- 
ice enalrles  us  to  provide  programs  that  address 
social  development,  ethical  development,  and 
the  development  of  civic  competencies,  all  in 
the  context  of  an  academic  program.  Our  char- 
acter education  program  embeds  these  three 
values  into  the  fabric  of  each  child’s  academic 
program  and  school  experience  from  pre- 
school to  Grade  12.  Empathy  development 
forms  the  base  of  our  jvrogram. 

Empathy 

Social  understanding  and  social  responsibility 
arc  built  on  children’s  desire  to  understand  and 
teel  ellective  in  the  social  world,  to  initiate  and 
maintain  connection  with  others,  and  to  reach 
out  to  those  in  distress.  Skills  in  empathy  and 
conflict  resolution  are  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character. 


I Hudson  Leadership  Team,  Parent  Survey 

I In  1998,  on  50  indicators  of  a successful 
1 school: 

j Top  Three: 

! 1.  safe  and  secure  school  environment 

I 2.  fair  treatment  of  students  by  staff 
1 3.  a caring  and  supportive  environment 

j for  students 

i 

1 Nine  of  the  Top  Twelve: 

1 • dealt  with  a caring  and  responsive 

I environment 

1 *80-90  percent  of  responses  highly 

I valued  the  indicators 

1 • “a  student  body  that  demonstrates 

1 concern  for  the  well-being  of  others” 

I • “a  student  body  that  demonstrates 
1 pride  in  their  community” 

I • “a  student  body  involved  in  community 
I service” 

I In  2002,  community  focus  group  deter- 

1 mined  the  strengths  of  the  Hudson  school 
1 system  as: 

I 'Character  education  and  community 

1 service-learning  efforts 

I • ability  to  attract  and  keep  high  quality 

I teachers 

1 • entrepreneurship  in  finding  additional 

I funding  for  the  system 

1 • positive  relationships  with  the  community, 

1 the  innovativeness  of  the  curriculum,  and, 

I • the  leadership  and  partnership 

1 of  the  school  committee  and 

I administration. 

i|  
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Core  Values  PROGRAM 


EMPATHY 

Pre-school 

• conflict  resolution 

• social,  emotional  and  character  development 
Elementary 

• anger  management 

• conflict  resolution 
Elementary  and  Middle  School 

• social,  emotional  and  character  development 
Parents,  bus  drivers,  cafeteria  workers 

• consistent  response  to  situations 
ETHICS 

Moral  reasoning 

• Elementary— literature  portraying  pro- 
social themes 

• Grade  9— “What  is  the  responsibility  of  an 
individual  in  a just  society?” 

Active  decision  making 

• Elementary  and  Middle  School— student 
councils 

• High  school— democratic  communities 
tackle  school  issues,  elective  ethics  course 

Direct  leadership  training 

Middle  and  High  School— student  leadership 

collaborative 

SERVICE 

Community  service-learning 

• Kindergarten  — Handicapped  awareness 
program,  quilt  project,  and  holiday  toy  drive 

• Grade  1— Senior  Centre/literary  skills 

• Grade  3— support  of  local  Food  Pantry 

• Grade  4— environmental  field  studies 

• Grade  5— work  with  multiple  handicapped 
children,  and  reading  buddies  to  Grade  1 

• Grade  9—  service-learning  individual 
project 


Hudson  has  combined  a number  of  programs 
and  curricula  that  develop  empathy  in  students 
and  help  them  learn  conflict  resolution  skills. 
At  the  same  time,  these  programs  help  us 
create  a school  and  classroom  culture  that 
models  empathy  and  community. 

At  the  preschool  level,  we  have  been  using  a 
social  skills  and  conflict  resolution  curriculum 
entitled  Adventures  in  Peacemaking  produced  by 
Educators  for  Social  Responsibility. 


Throughout  our  elementary  classrooms,  we 
have  been  using  an  empathy  development  and 
anger  management  program  produced  by  the 
Committee  for  Children  entitled  Second  Step, 
supplemented  with  conflict  resolution  material. 
The  30  lesson  per  grade  Second  Step  program 
begins  in  kindergarten  and  involves  students  in 
role  plays  and  discussions  that  identify  the  feel- 
ings of  those  involved  and  help  students  reflect 
on  and  practise  various  ways  of  appropriately 
responding  to  the  situations.  Second  Step 
includes  a parent  component  so  that  these  skills 
can  be  supported  at  home.  Each  of  our  elemen- 
tary guidance  counselors  or  school  psycholo- 
gists has  taken  leadership  roles  in  training 
teachers  to  implement  the  program  through- 
out their  school.  Most  have  also  trained  bus 
drivers,  cafeteria  workers,  and  custodians  so 
that  the  school  develops  a consistent  approach 
to  children. 

In  addition,  we  are  implementing  the  Respon- 
sive Classroom  in  over  half  of  our  elementary 
classrooms  and  the  middle  school  has  begun 
implementation. The  Responsive  Classroom  pro- 
vides an  approach  to  classroom  management 
and  instruction  that  models  what  we  are  teach- 
ing directly  through  Second  Step  and  conflict 
resolution  lessons.  In  combination,  these 
programs  not  only  give  students  direct  instruc- 
tion in  basic  social,  emotional,  and  character 
development  skills,  but  also  help  the  whole 
school  become  involved  in  creating  a caring 
community  that  models  respectful  and  empa- 
thetic  behaviour. 

ETHICS 

Although  teaching  skills  in  empathy  and 
conflict  resolution  are  important,  they  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  Young  people  need  to  find 
their  own  moral  centre  and  learn  how  to 
manage  moral  conflicts. 

Moral  Reasoning 

We  believe  that  discussions  of  ethics  can 
enhance  moral  reasoning  and  that  jrlacing 
young  people  in  situations  where  they  must 
work  with  real  moral  dilemmas  within  the 
context  of  a democratic  community  is  effective 
in  nurturing  moral  action.  Hudson  has  selected 
material  from  an  elementary  literature 
program  develo|Jcd  by  the  Developmental 
.Studies  Center  in  w hich  students  read  litera- 
ture that  portrays  |rro-social  themes. 


In  addition,  we  have  created  a core  Grade  9 
English/Social  Studies/Civics  course  whose 
essential  questif)n  is:  “What  is  the  responsibility 
of  an  individual  in  a just  society?”  Central  to  this 
course  is  the  Facing  History  and  Ourselves 
curriculum. This  curriculum  engages  students 
in  the  study  of  the  roots  of  two  20th-century 
genocides,  the  Holocaust  and  the  Armenian 
Genocide.  The  curriculum  confronts  young 
people  with  the  human  potential  for  passivity, 
complicity,  and  destructiveness  by  asking  how- 
genocide  can  become  state  policy.  It  raises 
significant  ethical  questions  and  sensitizes  them 
to  injustice,  inhumanity,  suffering,  and  the 
abuse  of  power.  The  curriculum  develops 
students’  perspective-taking  and  social-reason- 
ing abilities  and  students  emerge  with  a greater 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  a greater 
commitment  to  participate  in  making  a differ- 
ence. In  addition  to  this  course,  we  offer  a 
senior  elective  entitled  “Thoughts  on  Ethical 
Living”  as  a culminating  experience  for 
students. 

Active  Decision  Alaking 

Another  approach  we  have  taken  to  ethical 
development  is  to  engage  students  in  active 
decision-making  within  the  school.  We  have 
developed  student  councils  at  each  elementarv 
school  and  at  the  middle  school.  We  are  also 
beginning  a new  form  of  student  governance  at 
our  high  school  in  w hich  all  students  are  engag- 
ing in  dialogue  about  issues  facing  the  school. 
By  creating  teams  at  Grades  8 and  9 and  Grade 
10—12  cross-grade  thematic  clusters  of  approx- 
imately 1 50  students,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
creating  small  democratic  communities  that 
will  meet  weekly  for  discussions  of  school 
issues.  In  the  process  of  these  governance  expe- 
riences, students’  ethical  understanding  grows 
as  they  hear  multiple  perspectives  on  issues  that 
have  ethical  dimensions. This  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  create  an  experience  of  tlemocratic 
community  that  enables  voung  people  to  enter 
the  adult  world  with  the  skills,  values  and 
commitment  to  actively  participate  in  our  civic 
com  muni  tv. 

Direct  Leadership  Training 

Another  approach  to  the  ilevelopment  i)t  ethi 
cal  understanding  is  to  |lro^  iile  stiulents  w ith 
direct  leadershi|i  training.  I'hrough  a collahora 
tion  of  nine  districts,  w e developed  a student 
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leadership  program  that  provides  over  60  of 
our  middle  and  high  school  students  each  year 
with  such  leadership  training  experiences  as 
student  leadership  conferences,  summer  insti- 
tutes,  and  day-long  workshops.  We  believe  that 
when  students  are  able  to  get  involved  and  take 
leadership  roles  they  can  change  the  culture 
and  climate  of  a school.  When  provided  with 
training  in  leadership  skills  and  a sense  of  their 
own  ability  to  make  a difference,  these  students 
then  serve  as  role  models  for  others  and  set  a 
tone  of  involvement,  commitment,  and  care  in 
the  school. 

Service 

In  addition  to  the  focus  on  empathy  and  ethics, 
Hudson’s  character  education  program  involves 
giving  young  people  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
caring  behaviour  through  community  service 
learning.  Service  learning  has  engaged  our 
young  people  in  meaningful  service  linked  to 
classroom  instruction  and  has  been  a particularly 
powerful  teacher  of  good  character. 

Our  community  service  learning  program 
begins  in  kindergarten  with  all  kindergartners 


Effective  Implementation 


FACULTY 

• professional  development,  school  level  and 
whole  district  in-services 

• monthy  curriculum  coordination  meetings 

DISTRICT 

• support  of  administrations  and  school 
committee  members 

• mission  statement 

• district  goals 

• faculty  hiring  criteria 

• hiring  of  Character  Education  and  Service 
Learning  Coordinator 

SCHOOL  COMMIHE  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

• Superintendent’s  Awards  for  Service 


being  involved  in  several  efforts:  a handicapped 
awareness  program  that  extends  into  a“hop’n- 
ing”that  raises  funds  for  the  March  of  Dimes;  a 
quilt  project  tied  to  our  math  and  language  arts 
curriculum  in  which  students  in  each  class  design 
and  create  quilts  that  are  donated  to  a battered 
women’s  .shelter;  and  a holiday  toy  drive  linked  to 
a social  studies  unit  on  community. 

Like  our  kindergarten,  each  grade  develops 
its  own  initiatives.  For  example,  a group  of 
Grade  1 classes  have  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  senior  citizens  at  our  local  Senior  Centre 
that  helps  teach  students  basic  literacy  skills. 
Grade  3 classes  raise  money  and  collect  food 
for  our  local  Food  Pantrv.  Grade  4 classes 
engage  in  an  environmental  field  studies 
program  that  involves  protecting  and  caring  for 
wetlands  and  other  natural  areas  near  our 
schools.  Grade  5 classes  work  with  classrooms 
of  multiple-handicapped  children  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  and  respect  for  diversity  and  are 
reading  buddies  for  some  of  our  first  grade 
classes.  Grade  9 classes  Engli.sh  and  Social  Stud- 
ies teachers  ask  students  to  find  a way  that  they 
can  help  create  a just  society  through  a service 
learning  experience. 

We  have  developed  a comprehensive  pre  K- 
1 2 program  that  now  involves  over  85  percent 
of  our  students  in  service  learning  activities 
each  year.  We  are  creating  this  consistent, 
system-wide  approach  to  service  learning  so 
that  an  ethic  of  service  and  an  ethic  of  care  is 
sustained  at  each  grade  level  from  pre-school  to 
graduation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Integrating  character  education  into  all  classes 
and  grade  levels  in  a way  that  enhances  our 
instructional  effectiveness  has  involved  ongoing 
professional  development,  collaborative  planning 
among  teachers  and  administrators,  teacher  lead- 
ership, and  strong  administrative  supj^ort. 

1 he  entire  faculty  has  engaged  in  professional 
development  experiences  over  the  past  seven 
years  in  both  school  level  and  whole  district  in- 
ser\ices.  In  addition,  several  times  a year  we 
use  our  monthly  curriculum  coordination 
meetings  to  discuss  character  education  and 
service  learning  across  schools  and  grade 
levels.  Feacher  initiative  and  leadershiji  ha\e 
been  essential  to  building  the  |)rogram.  From 
the  early  stages,  our  character  education  and 
ser\ice  learning  |)rogram  has  been  nurtured 


REFLECTION 


The  Value  of  Service 

After  a terrible  Worcester  fire  in  which  six  fire- 
fighters died,  Patrick  Byrne  and  a friend  decid- 
ed to  collect  money  to  help  the  firefighters. 
Patrick  coyered  a box  in  paper  and  began 
collecting  money  at  the  Farley  School  where 
Patrick  was  a member  ofTricia  Bowen’s  Grade 
4 class.  Mrs.  Bowen  and  the  boys  soon  decided 
to  include  the  whole  class. 

Recognizing  that  firefighters  in  Worcester,  in 
Hudson  and  other  towns  could  use  some 
support  and  comfort,  the  class  wrote  letters 
and  poems,  baked  chicken  pot  pies,  mashed 
potatoes,  brownies  and  cookies  and  delivered  it 
all  to  neighbouring  fire  stations.  “You’ve  Got  A 
Friend”  and  “Love  Can  Build  A Bridge”  were 
sung  at  each  fire  station. They  planned  a spring 
barbeque  at  a golf  course  and  invited  all  the 
firefighters.  Firefighters  came  in  uniform  and 
on  firetrucks!  Patrick,  his  fellow  students,  their 
families,  their  teacher  and  her  family,  made  and 
served  all  the  food.  The  students  knew  that 
their  service  made  a difference.  Presenting 
their  project  to  School  Committee,  at  confer- 
ences, to  their  classmates  and  parents,  their 
voices  were  strong,  compassionate  and  wise. 

Last  year  as  a Grade  6 student  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Middle  School,  Patrick  Bvrne 
continued  his  service  as  member  of  a CSL 
Youth  Council  of  middle  and  high  school 
students  who  administered  mini-grants  for 
service-learning.  Patrick  volunteered  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Youth  Council  because,  he  saw 
it  “as  an  opportunity  to  help  one  another  and 
take  responsibility. To  take  another  step  into  the 

big  world  bv  helping  others  in  need.” 


Mary  McCarthy 


and  promoted  by  a leadership  team  of  teachers 
representing  each  school. 

The  district  has  also  embedded  character 
education  in  such  basic  district  policies  as  the 
mission  statement,  district  goals,  and  criteria  for 
selection  of  new  faculty.  Not  only  does  the 
program  have  the  support  of  district  admini.stra- 
tors  and  school  committee  members,  hut  the 
district  has  devoted  the  funds  to  hire  a Character 
Education  and  Ser\  ice  Learning  Coordinator. 
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Service  Learning 


Kindergarten 

• handicapped  awareness  program  that 
extends  into  a “hop’ning”  to  raise  funds  for 
the  March  of  Dimes 

• quilt  project  tied  to  a math  and  language 
arts  curriculum  in  which  students  in  each 
class  design  and  create  quilts  that  are 
donated  to  a battered  women’s  shelter 

• holiday  toy  drive  linked  to  a social  studies 
unit  on  community 

Grade  i 

• Students  have  an  ongoing  relationship  with 
senior  citizens  at  the  local  Senior  Center  that 
helps  teach  students  basic  literacy  skills. 

Grade  3 

• Students  raise  money  and  collect  food  for 
the  local  Food  Pantry. 

Grade  4 

• Students  engage  in  an  environmental  field 
studies  program  that  involves  protecting 
and  caring  for  wetlands  and  other  natural 
areas  near  the  schools. 

Grade  5 

• Students  work  with  classrooms  of  multiple- 
handicapped  children  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  and  respect  for  diversity  and  are 
reading  buddies  for  some  of  Grade  1 classes. 

Grade  9 

• English  and  Social  Studies  teachers  ask 
students  to  find  a way  that  they  can  help 
create  a just  society  through  a service-learn- 
ing experience. 


Finally,  the  school  committee  and  superin- 
tendent provide  public  acknowledgement 
through  Superintendent’s  Awards  for  Service  at 
each  school  with  the  awards  for  the  middle  and 
high  school  recipients  presented  at  the  high 
school  graduation.  Although  we  have  not 


completed  our  journey,  we  believe  that  our 
character  education  efforts  may  serve  to  help 
others  on  the  road  to  fostering  character 
among  young  people. 

PARENT  AND  COMMUNITY  PERCEPTIONS 

We  have  also  been  able  to  observe  that  our  char- 
acter education  program  has  benefited  the 
community  as  a whole  and  has  rebuilt  public 
confidence  in  and  public  support  for  our 
schools.  Adults,  particularly  senior  citizens,  are 
often  wary  of  youth.  Through  our  efforts  in 
community  service  learning  and  our  efforts  to 
nurture  pro-social  behaviour,  our  character 
education  program  has  provided  the  bridge 
between  young  people  and  their  community.  It 
has  helped  members  of  the  community  under- 
stand the  contribution  students  can  make  to 
community  improvement  and  has  brought 
community  members  in  direct  contact  with 
students  and  the  instructional  program  of  the 
school.  In  addition,  it  has  given  young  people  an 
experience  of  community  and  a belief  in  their 
own  personal  effectiveness.  In  a matter  of  six 
years,  the  community  perception  of  the  schools 
has  changed  dramatically,  from  one  of  negativity 
and  skepticism  toward  the  schools  to  one  in 
which  the  schools  are  held  in  high  esteem  and 
the  school  department  budgets  and  two  bond 
issues  have  passed  with  overwhelming  support. 

SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY 

Hudson’s  focus  on  empathy,  ethics  and  service 
has  helped  young  people  experience  the  sense 
of  community  that  ties  us  together.  We  believe 
our  character  education  program  has  enabled 


young  jjeoplc  to  undenstand  the  meaning  of  the 
common  good,  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  and  develop  a sense  c:>f  relatedncss 
to  and  responsibility  for  the  larger  human 
community.  O 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  EDUCATION  LAW  CONEERENCE 


sponsored  jointly  by  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  New 
England  will  be  held  on  July  28-31,  2003  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Maine  at  the  University  of  New  Englaml’s 
historic  Westbrook  College  Campus  in  Portland. 


Conference  topics  include 

• No  Child  Left  Behind  • Discipline  & Safety 

• School  Law  Primer  • School  Professionals 


Employment  • Higher  Ed  • Private  Schools  • 
Special  Education  (intro  & Advanced)  • 


Pre-Conference  topics  include 

§504  _ Transition  Services 


CLE  Gifted  Ed 


For  more  information  Professor  Sarah  E.  Redfield,  sredfiel@maine.rr.com 

Amy  Pednault,  207-797-7688,x  4413,  apednault@une.edu,  www.une.edu/oce/events.html 
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Way  of  the  Brave: 


An  Indigenous  Perspecti 
on  Character  Education 


Don  Trent  Jacobs  (Four  Arrows) 


Star,  daughter 


Character  education  will  be  another  failed  effort  at  school  reform  unless  we  replace  ideas  associated  with 
authority  and  conformity  with  a more  spiritual  awareness  about  the  authentic  goals  of  a virtuous  life. 

A successful  model  for  this  alternative  exists  within  indigenous  ways  of  knowing. 


The  Lakota  scholar,  Vine  Deloria,  Jr., 
describes  modern  American  education  as 
“indoctrination”  that  may  jjroduce  professionals 
but  not  “people  prepared  to  be  responsible 
contributing  members  of  a society”  (Deloria  & 
Wildcate,  2001 , pp.  42  ^f4). 

An  alternative  approach  is  recommended  bv  a 
number  of  educators.  For  example,  Patrick  Slat- 
tery writes,  “Curriculum  development  in  the  post 
modern  era  also  includes  attention  to  the  wisdom 
embedded  in  Native  American  spirituality,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  sacred  land  of  the  native  people  that 
American  education  now  finds  its  home”  ( 1 995,  p. 
79).  Similarlv,  the  authors  of  a widely  used  text  for 
troubled  youth  .state,  “Native  American  philoso- 
phies of  child  management  represent  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  ellective  system  of  po.sitive  disci- 
pline ever  developed. These  approaches  emerged 
from  cultures  where  the  central  pur|)ose  of  life 
were  the  education  and  em|)owerment  of  children” 
(Brendtro,  Brokenleg&Van  Bockern,  1990,  p.  35). 
Parker  Palmer  and  Noam  Chom.sky  write  that  the 
dee|)  knowing  of  the  American  Indian  people 
brings  to  education  one  of  the  most  neglected 
resources  of  our  continent  (Jacobs,  200 1 ). 

SPIRITUAL  APPROACH 

fhe  traditional  Indian  |)hilosophics  emphasize  a 
“s|)iritual”  apj)roach  to  c haracter  in  that  good 
character  is  about  living  life  as  if  everything  in 
life  were  related  in  a .sacred  way.  ’ l or  example, 
courage  is  regarded  by  most  American  Indian 
and  Alaskan  Native  peojiles  as  one  ol  the  high- 


Because  they  believe  that  the  central 
purpose  of  teaching  is  to  nurture 
an  empowered  way  ff  being  in  the 
world,  and  because  they  believe 
this  resides  naturally  in  children, 
the  idea  of  having  authority  over 
them  is  not  considered. . . 


est  virtues,  but  the  greatest  manifestation  of 
courage  is  generosity.  Initiation  rights  designed 
to  build  character  generally  teach  children  to 
turn  their  fears  into  virtues  rather  than  escap- 
ing from  them. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  options  of  a 
young  brave  encountering  a grizzly  bear  to 
better  understand  this  concept: 

Humilitj:  “Ah,  bear,  you  are  so  magnificent!  1 
am  so  pitiful  in  comparison.  Do  with  me  what 
you  will.” 


Patience:  “1  will  turn  slowly  and  inch  by  inch 
move  away,  ever  so  patient.” 

Generosity:  “If  you  are  more  in  need  food  than 
I am  of  a few  more  breaths  of  life,  I offer  myself 
to  you .” 

Honesty:  “In  truth,  had  I been  aware  I w'ould 
not  have  stumbled  into  your  area.  I will  accept 
whatever  consequences  are  to  be.” 

Fortitude:  He  uses  all  his  strength  and  endurance 
to  climb  a tree  without  letting  up. 

Bravery:  He  draws  his  knife  and  challenges  the 
bear  to  come  at  him. 

Of  course,  in  all  of  the  above  scenarios,  the 
bear  turns  away,  for  when  we  see  our  fears  as  a 
catalyst  for  living  a virtue,  they  do  go  away. 

The  Value  of  Harmony 

The  American  Indian  reason  for  developing 
good  character  in  children  is  to  enhance 
harmony  in  all  relationships.  It  is  not  about  just 
following  rules  and  obeying  external  authority. 
Teaching  virtues  is  not  relegated  to  a one-day- 
a-week,  “virtue  of  the  month”  status.  “Bonus 
Bucks”  arc  not  offered  as  motivation  and  stan- 
dardized tests  are  not  used  to  measure 
outcomes.  According  to  the  indigenous 


' of  course,  there  is  u danficr  in  romanlicirintj  American  Indian  virtues.  I can  assure  you  that  an  Indian  person  can  he  as  emptj  of  character  as  any 
Other  person.. \T)d,  not  everyone  agrees  with  me  about  the  Indian  world  view  being  more  virtuous.  (Iritisb  historian  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  wrote  how"unre- 
warding  is  any  serious  study  oj  the  g\'rations  oj  barbarous  tribes  in  picturesguc  but  irrelevant  corners  of  the  globe:  tribes  whose  chief  Junction  in  histo- 
ry is  to  show  to  the  present  an  image  of  the  past  from  which  history  it  has  escaped''!  I ^65,  p.  9).  .More  recently,  books  like  War  Hcloro  Civilization, 
I'lu’  Myth  of  the  IVacdul  Savage  (Kccly,  2001)  and  The  Hcoiogiral  Indian  (Shepard,  2000)  continue  to  argue  that  there  may  he  nothing  partic- 
ularly virtuous  in  the  American  Indian  world  view.  I believe,  however,  that  serious  researchers  would  come  to  a different  conclusion  than  these  authors. 
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view,  we  can  only  build  character  if  we  weave  a 
critical  awareness  of  its  value  into  every  teach- 
able moment  in  every  subject  throughout  the 
clay. 

Teacher  Awareness 

To  teach  character,  teachers  themselves  must 
explore  their  own  assumptions  because  if  a 
more  western  view  dominates,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  integrate  authentic 
spiritual  awareness  with  virtues  and  teachers 
will  fall  into  the  authority/ compliance  trap. 

The  following  concepts  in  particular  need  to 
be  re-tbougbt. 

Authority 

1  American  Indian  views  of  authority  have 
little  to  do  with  relinquishing  power  to 
others.  Where  the  old  ways  are  understood, 
authority  is  about  using  life’s  experiences  to 
put  oneself  into  harmony  with  all  things,  not 
about  creating  cultures  of  fear  and  dominance. 

American  Indians  typically,  regardless  of 
which  unique  tribal  perspective  they  possess, 
view  personal  experience  as  the  ultimate 
authority:  social  mores  and  ceremonies  culti- 
vate this  understanding.  Because  they  believe 
that  the  central  purpose  of  teaching  is  to 
nurture  an  empowered  way  of  being  in  the 
world,  and  because  they  believe  this  resides 
naturally  in  children,  the  idea  of  having  authority 
over  them  is  not  considered.  Character  educa- 
tion that  uses  extrinsic  motivators  or  “carrots 
and  sticks”  runs  counter  to  this  understanding 


of  inner  authority.  When  extrinsic  motivation 
dominates  character  education  programs,  chil- 
dren emerge  less  generous  than  those  who 
grow  up  in  more  intrinsically  motivated  envi- 
ronments. What  does  this  say  for  “bonus  bucks” 
in  character  education  programs? 

Equity 

2  Many  western  views  about  courage,  forti- 
tude, patience,  etc.,  relate  to  tbe  “pick 
yourself  up  by  the  bootstraps”  theme  of“rugged 
individualism  .’’These  views  assume  that  merely 
being  virtuous  will  solve  life’s  problems  with- 
out the  need  to  address  issues  of  injustice. 
Indigenous  economic  and  social  systems  do  not 
condone  such  great  discrepancies  between 
people  as  exist  in  western  societies.  Neither 
socialistic  nor  communist  in  nature,  American 
Indian  customs  and  the  cultivation  of  intrinsi- 
cally motivated  generosity  help  assure  that 
excessive  material  wealth  is  shared  and  that  no 
one  suffers  economic  misfortune  when  that 
person’s  neighbours  are  rich.  How  can  we 
teach  about  relatedness,  responsibility, 
generosity  and  humility  when  we  allow  $5.00 
an  hour  workers  to  work  for  CEOs  who  make 
$ 1 00  million  a year? 

View  of  Children 

3  People  of  all  cultures  love  their  children. 

However,  I believe  western  consciousness 
typically  views  children  somewhat  differently 
than  that  of  American  Indians.  Charles  Dickens 
comes  to  mind  regarding  European  perspec- 
tives that  call  for  children  to  be  “seen  and  not 
beard”  until  they  gain  economic  value.  Children 
are  automatically  of  infinite  value  in  American 
Indian  value  systems,  as  are  elders.  Early  Chris- 
tian missionaries  were  confused  by  American 
Indian  attitudes  towards  children.  In  1634, 
Jesuit  Father  le  Jeune  wrote,  “These  Barbarians 
cannot  bear  to  have  their  children  punished, 
nor  even  scolded,  not  being  able  to  refuse 
anything  to  a crying  child”  (Thwaites,  1896, 
Vol.6,  r53-lS4). 

In  Eakota  and  a number  of  other  American 
Indian  languages,  words  that  represent  or  relate 
to  children  incorporate  a syllabic  that  means 
“sacred.”  in  traditional  native  world  views, 
babies  enter  the  world  as  spiritual  beings,  and 
they  arc  born  into  a sacred  relationship  with  the 
universe  and  its  creatures.  This  \ iew  is  not  a 
romantic  notion  or  a new-age  vision,  but  a 
practical  way  of  seeing  the  world.  With  it,  a 


SPIRITUAL  AWARENESS 
Authority 

Life’s  experiences  are  used  to  put 
oneself  into  harmony  with  all  things, 
not  to  create  cultures  of  fear  and 
dominance. 

Equity 

Excessive  material  wealth  is  shared 
through  customs  and  cultivation  of 
intrinsically  motivated  generosity. 

View  of  Children 

Babies  enter  the  world  as  spiritual 
beings,  and  they  are  born  into  a 
sacred  relationship  with  the  universe 
and  its  creatures. 

“Values”  vs  “Virtues” 

Courage,  generosity,  honesty,  humility, 
fortitude  and  patience  are  honoured 
in  their  true  sense  — not  through 
the  lens  of  respecting  authority  or 
consumerism. 

Teaching  and  Learning 
Balance  and  respect  is  reached 
through  opportunities  of  personal 
reflection,  critical  thinking,  observa- 
tion, experience,  and  autonomy. 
Health  and  spirituality  are 
approached  through  discipline,  group 
harmony,  and  holistic  methods. 

Nature 

Recognizing  that  human  beings,  like 
all  other  living  creatures,  share  the 
mandate  for  survival— “surviving  with 
beauty”  is  an  ultimate  spiritual 
priority. 


character  education  that  attempts  to  “control” 
inherently  bad  children,  take  away  their  \\  illful- 
ness,  or  “fix”  their  problems  will  not  lead  to 
good  character. 


“Values”  vs  “Virtues” 

4  It  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  values  or 
individual/cultural  preferences  and  core 
universal  virtues  like  courage,  generositv, 
honestv,  humility,  fortitude  and  patience  that 
all  cultures  tend  to  honour.  Western  schools,  in 
spite  of  rhetoric  about  character  eilucation, 
tend  to  focus  on  certain  values  like  respecting 
authoritv  or  consumerism,  even  \\  hen  attacluxl 
to  a \ irtue  like  honestv.  In  I'w  Onlv  Bleeding:  EJiica- 
tion  as  the  Practice  of  Soeiali  iolence  Aijainst  Children 
(Block,  Kincheloe  Sc  Steinberg,  2002),  fields  ot 
neuroscience  and  psvchologv  reveal  the  negative 
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impact  ot  typical  public  education.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  violations  occur  because  the  priority  of 
education  is  hegemonic?  (I  refer  here  to  both 
political  hegemony  and  religious  hegemony.) 
Could  it  be  that  certain  values  relating  to  compli- 
ance to  authority  are  more  important  than  virtues 
that  might  challenge  authority? 

Teaching  and  Learning 

5 American  Indian  children  have  assump- 
tions about  learning  that  are  different 
from  those  ol  western  children. They  expect 
more  opportunities  for  personal  reflection, 
critical  thinking,  observation,  experience,  and 
autonomy.  They  are  more  comfortable  with  a 
constructivist  model  which  involves  continual 
awareness  of  complex  interconnections 
among  individuals,  communities.  Mother 
Earth,  and  all  Her  creations.  A study  by  Swish- 
er reflects  this  idea: 

“When  considering  which  values  ajfect  socia- 
lization practice  and  subsequently  one’s  approach 
to  learning,  the  American  Indian  respondents 
selected  discipline,  group  harmony,  and  holistic 
approaches  to  health  and  spirituality  to  a greater 
extent  than  non-Indians.  These  values  all  speak 
to  the  integral  aspects  of  one’s  lije,  which  commu- 
nicate balance  and  respect  and  apparently  affect 
the  way  in  which  one  approaches  a new  learning 
situation”  ( 1 994,  p.  9). 

When  character  education  is  an  exhortation 
and  virtues  are  “ordered  or  else,”  it  is  unlikely 
that  children  wil  acquire  a deep  enough  under- 
standing to  realize  that  they  truly  possess 
virtues.  Such  realization  is  crucial,  for  as  Cooj)- 
ersmith  says,  “The  self  realization  that  one 
p().sses.ses  virtues  is  a re(|uirement  for  a sj^iritu- 
ally  fulfilling  existence”  ( 1967). 

Nature 

6 Even  a constructivist  a|)]iroach  to  educa- 
tion has  a missing  link:  nature.  Eocusing 
too  much  on  the  student’s  need  to  construct 
knowledge  can  still  |)lay  into  the  hazards  of 
anthro|)ocentrism  when  we  do  not  also  teach 
about  human  connections  with  nature  and 
ecological  sustainability. 

lori'inost  in  the  “character  education”  of 
American  Indiatis  is  a .sense  of  survival  ( Rc-yhner 
& I'dcr  1989,  p.9).  Survival,  however,  is  not 
separate  from  the  realization  ol  life’s  beauty 


even  amidst  the  struggles  for  survival.  In 
essence,  this  idea  of  “surviving  with  beauty”  is  an 
ultimate  spiritual  priority  for  it  recognizes  that 
human  beings,  like  all  the  other  living  creatures 
on  this  wonderful  planet,  share  the  mandate  for 
survival.  This  view  honours  the  wonderful 
connectedness  and  symbiosis  in  nature.  It 
honours  life.  Moreover,  it  has  led  to  the  famous 
priority  often  assigned  to  American  Indian 
thinking  about  the  survival  of  the  seventh  gener- 
ation, perhaps  the  most  spiritual,  virtuous 
concern  any  of  us  could  have  in  our  lives. 

This  concern  is  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
message  to  America  from  more  than  1 ,700 
elders  from  108  tribes  attending  the  National 
Indian  Council  on  Aging  Year  2000  Conference 
in  Duluth,  Minnesota: 

“To  the  7th  Generation:  Survive,  keep  hopes 
and  dreams  alive.  Take  care  oj yourself  and 
remember  your  spirit.  Be  there  for  one  another. 
Respect  courage.  Be  generous.  Share  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Always  keep  learning.  Treat  the 
Earth  and  all  that  dwell  thereon  with  respect.  Be 
truthful  and  take  responsibility  for  your  actions. 
Remember  the  true  values.”  d 
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REFLECTION 


My  student  teacher  was  carefully  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  offer  a charac- 
ter education  lesson  amidst  her  Grade  1 
arithmetic  period. The  children,  mostly 
from  impoverished  homes  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  looked 
painfully  at  the  American  cheese  slices 
she  was  using  to  teach  them  how  to  cut 
out  geometric  shapes. They  could  not 
eat  their  cheesy  circles  or  squares  until 
the  teacher  had  checked  them  out.  Ah, 
she  thought,  a great  chance  to  discuss 
patience. 

Eventuallv,  most  of  the  children  had 
been  successful  and  had  eaten  their 
shapes  and  the  scrajrs  left  over.  One 
child,  however,  had  not.  Her  cheese 
shajres,  perfect  circles,  squares  and 
triangles,  were  still  sitting  on  the  plastic 
jaaper  before  her. 

“Go  ahead  and  eat  your  cheese, 
Milaney,”  the  student  teacher  said 
encouragingly. 

“Could  I give  it  to  Joe?,”  the  student 
rejalied.  1 know  that  he  did  not  eat 
breakfast  this  morning. 

The  student  teacher  knew  that 
Milaney  came  from  the  same  household 
and  probablv  had  also  not  eaten. 

“Of  course,  you  may,”  the  student 
teacher  replied.  She  then  asked  the 
children  if  they  thought  there  were 
times  when  being  generous  took  great 
courage.  She  had  found  her  teachable 
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LIFELONG  CITIZENSHIP  LEARNING, 

PARTICIPATORY  DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE: 


Local  and  Global  Perspectives 

Toronto,  May  15-17,  2003 

An  international  conference  organized  by  theTransformative  Learning  Centre 
(TLC)  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  University  of  Toronto 
(OlSEfUT)  in  association  with  the  Instituto  Paulo  Freire  (IPF),  Brazil 


yp  lifelong  learning:  dominant  and  counter-hegemonic 
discourses,  policies  and  practices 

the  contestation  over  citizenship  and  democracy;  feminist 
and  indigenous  perspectives 

domestication  or  emancipation?  A Freirean  reading  of 
citizenship  education 

y^^  local  governance,  democratization  of  the  state,  citizen 
engagement  in  municipal  governments 

yi;^  connections  between  citizenship  learning,  participatory 
democracy  and  social  change 

y?T^.  pedagogical  dimensions  of  participatory  democracy 

y?D  learning  democracy  by  doing  it;  experiential  civic  and 
political  learning 

yiA  acquisition  of  civic  values,  attitudes,  knowledge  and 
competencies 

citizenship  education  for  neoliberal  globalization  or  for 
humanist  planetarization? 

yS?  citizenship  learning  throughout  life  in  formal,  non-formal 
and  informal  settings 

nation-states  and  supranational  entities:  implications  for 
citizenship 

y?A  global  citizenship,  universal  human  rights,  issues  of 
equality  and  difference 

yS?  ecological  citizenship;  ecopedagogy  and  eco-justice;  the 
Charter  of  the  Earth 

yC'  citizenship  education  in  multicultural  societies; 
intercLiltural  curricula 

civic  engagement  and  political  learning  of  immigrants 
and  refugees 


y^.  bridges  between  global  education  and  local  community 
development 

yr\  workplace  democracy  and  co-operatives:  learning 
deliberation  and  decision-making 

digital  democracy;  pedagogy  of  virtuality;  people’s 
journalism 

y^A  citizen  engagement  and  learning  in  healthy  communities, 

yr^  public  spaces  and  the  commons;  pedagogy  of  the  city 

y^^  citizenship  learning  in  healthy  communities,  educating 
cities  and  multiple  democratic  spaces 

y^^.  substantive  and  formal  democracy;  issues  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion 

yX^  deliberative  practices,  conflict  resolution,  education  for  a 
culture  of  peace 

yy-'.  gender,  race  and  class  issties  in  citizenship  learning  and 
participatory  democracy 

yX~^  representative  and  participatory  democracy:  theoretical 
and  practical  issues 

yX?  social  movement  learning;  participatory  action  research 
yXA  popular  education;  legislative  theatre 
yr ' citizenship,  individuation  and  cooptation 
yXA',  citizenship  education,  indoctrination  and  critical  thinking 
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EXPLORING  CITIZENSHIP 


The  Ideal  Citizen  for  the 
21  St  Century 


Maureen  Maloney 


Dr.  James  Orbwski,  [ 
Doctors  Without  Borders^ 


Professor  Maloney  was  a keynote  speaker  at  York  Region's  Quest  for  Character  International 
Symposium  on  April  28, 2001.  This  is  an  abridged  version  of  her  address. 


It  is  a propitious  time  to  look  what  constitutes 
the  ideal  citizen  tor  the  2 1 st  century.  We  are  at  a 
point  in  our  history  where  we  sometimes  seem 
to  have  lost  common  values.  We  live  in  a world 
full  ot  ironies  that  are  difficult  to  reconcile. 

We  live  in  a world  where  disparity  in  wealth 
and  resources  grows  daily—  not  only  between 
developing  and  developed  countries  but  even  in 
Canada.  We  live  in  a world  where  it  seems  that 
one  third  ot  the  people  in  the  North  are  dieting 
and  one  third  of  those  who  live  in  the  South  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat:  where  the  top  Fortune 
500  companies  have  larger  economies  that  most 
countries  ot  the  world.  We  live  in  a world  where 
integrity  and  generosity  is  being  replaced  by 
dishonesty  and  avarice.  We  live  in  a world  where 
we  want  to  encourage  peace  hut  where  the  aver- 
age child  is  exposed  to  countless  acts  of  \ iolence 
on  TV,  video,  and  computer  games  daily.  And  we 
live  in  a world  where  treedom  of  s|)cech  and 
thought  are  two  ot  our  most  treasured  ideals  yet 
we  all  wear  Nike  and  eat  at  McDonald’s.  The 
world  is  morphing  into  one  big  shopping  mall. 
And  linally  we  live  in  a world  where  the  Canadi 
an  identity  is  defined  by  a beer  commercial  . . . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a young  person  is  confused 
with  what  it  means  to  be  a good  citizen? 

In  addition  to  these,  and  countless  other, 
ironies  that  we  lace  every  day,  we  are  recently 
launt  hed  into  a new  century,  one  very  different 
from  the  last.  It  is  a time  of  startling  change  and 
often  dislocation.  It  is  a time  \\  hen  the  ex|)ecta- 
tions  and  responsibilities  ol  citizens  have 
In-come  more  pei  |)lexing  and  complicated  than 
ever  but  simultaiu-ouslv  need  to  be  enunciated 
ever  more  clearly. 

J 


Qn  the  Chinese  fanguage,  the  character 
for  crisis  afso  symhofizes  opportunity.  Q 
hefieve  the  same  to  he  true  of  the  worfdin 
which  we  five.  YJe  are  at  a crossroads  in 
which  one  road  taken  may  fead  to 
crisis,  and  the  other  path  opportunity. 
Accor  dinghy,  it  is  a propitious  time  to 
revisit  and  revitafize  the  notion  0 
what  constitutes  the  aitizu^ 

the  21st  century.  | II  /p^ 


One  major  challenge  in  the  complex  world 
we  inhabit  is  that  there  is  often  no  consensus  on 
major  policy  issues  that  involve  to  some  extent 
moral  and  ethical  underpinnings.  For  example, 
Treaty  rights  and  entitlement,  war,  gay  rights, 
abortion.  There  is  simply  NO  clear  moral 
consensus  on  how  governments  should 
respond  ethically  and  morally  to  these  issues. 
There  is  no  moral  compass.  Discussions  of  ethi- 
cal and  moral  decision-making  descend  into 
adversarial  positions  often  devoid  of  moral 
content,  which  further  undermines  our  sense 
of  common  values  and  notions  of  citizen  partic- 
ipation and  citizenship  itself. 


WHICH  COMMUNITY? 

In  such  a confusing  world,  what  then  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  good  citizen?  In  order  to 
answer  this  a pi  ior  c|uestion  must  first  be  posed 
and  answered.  1 he  notion  of  citizenship  does 
not  and  cannot  exist  in  a vacuum.  A citizen  is 
inextricably  linked  to  a community.  Fherefore 


to  define  what  makes  a good  citizen,  the 
community  to  which  he  or  she  belongs  must  be 
discovered.  And  this  is  no  easy  task.  In  our  inde- 
terminate world,  the  community(ies)  of  which 
we  are  citizens  are  simultaneously  shrinking 
and  enlarging.  In  his  latest  book.  Bowling  Alone, 
Robert  Putnam  talks  of  the  disintegration  of 
family  and  small  local  associations.  Flence  the 
title  of  his  book — Bowling  Alone — emphasizes 
the  loss  of  Friday  or  Saturday  nights  spent 
bowling  with  family  and  friends  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  to  connect  with  others.  And  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  certain  types  of  associa- 
tions and  groupings  have  diminished  in  our 
society — witness  as  a stark  illustration  of  this, 
the  dramatic  drop  in  religious  service  atten- 
dance. Yet,  as  in  most  things,  this  is  an  incom- 
plete picture. 

In  our  postmodern  lives,  we  are  reinventing 
ways  and  means  of  group  associations  and 
interrelationships.  Our  sense  of  community 
and  who  belongs  to  it  is  changing  dramaticallv. 
Witness  the  enormous  popularity  ot  chat 
rooms  on  the  Internet  where  like-minded 
people  can  converse  across  continents  about 
any  subject.  Information  technology  and  tree 
trade  are  shrinking  the  world  in  ways  that 
were  unimaginable  even  20  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  that  people  are  railing  against  tree 
trade  and  transnational  corporations-  these 
have  been  the  impetus  for  the  technological 
advances  and  transfers  which  have  allowed  a 
freedom  of  communication  which  is  greater, 
fa.ster,  and  more  global  than  ever  before.  Ironi- 
cally, transnational  corporations  arc  producing 
the  very  communications  which  ha\e  made  it 
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easy  to  organize  vast  rallies  of  people  (30,000 
recently  in  Quebec)  to  demand  that  free  trade 
agreements  and  their  main  benefactors, 
transnational  corporations,  take  into  account 
factors  like  the  the  poor,  the  environment  and 
labour  standards. 

Accordingly,  as  national  governments 
increasingly  lose  power  to  determine  their  own 
destinies,  citizens  are  moving  their  attention 
away  from  the  national  scene  and  simultane- 
ously towards  their  local  communities — 
concerning  themselves  with  the  quality  of  life 
in  their  neighbourhoods  (bike  paths,  recycling, 
green  space) — and  also  onto  the  world  stage  in 
tune  with  the  globalization  which  is  taking 
place  at  breathtaking  speed. There  is  increasing 
recognition  that  we  can  no  longer  place  all  our 
strategic  eggs  in  the  local  basket. The  old  adage 
of  “Think  globally,  act  locally”  needs  to  be 
reworded  to  “Think  and  act  globally  and  locally” 
— the  two  are  now  inexorably  intertwined. 

As  much  as  we  care  for  the  quality  of  our 
lives  in  our  own  back  yards,  we  must  pay  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  others  on  the  planet,  if 
only  for  the  simple  and  selfish  reason  that  in 
today’s  global  economy  and  supersonic  travel 
our  lives  are  increasingly  bound  up  with  others 
on  the  planet.  Global  warming  and  the  increas- 
ing degradation  of  the  environment  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  that  fact.  The  recent  and 
rapid  spread  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
throughout  Europe  is  yet  another  example. 

WHICH  IDEALS? 

Having  delineated  our  communities  how  do  we 
become  good  citizens  and  furthermore  how  do 
we  instill  ideals  of  citizenship  within  young 
children?  Clearly  one  important  way  is  through 
education.  As  Aristotle  stated, 

“All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  oj  govern- 
ing mankind  have  been  convinced  that  thejate  oJ 
empires  rests  with  the  education  of  our  youth.” 

And  what  should  that  education  consist  of 
for  our  brave  new  21st  century  world?  Not 
surprisingly,  many  of  the  old  values  are  as 
enduring  today  as  they  have  always  been  but  the 
complex  world  in  which  we  live  may  have  made 
them  more  dilHcult  in  implementation. 

Drawing  greatly  from  the  important  list  of 
values  that  the  York  Region  District  School 
Board  has  enunciated  I offer  my  own  insight 


for  the  characteristics  that  make  a good  citizen. 

I have  encompassed  them  all  within  the  rubric 
of  COURAGE  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  1 
believe  it  takes  courage  to  act  out  most  of  the 
attributes  and  second  because  Mnemonics  is  a 
great  teaching  and  learning  tool! 

Courage  can  reach  the  heights  of  the  young 
person  who  stood  in  front  of  a tank  inTien- 
amen  Square  or  the  anti-apartheid  campaigner 
who  withstood  the  police  onslaughts  in  South 
Africa.  In  Cambodia,  it  might  have  been  the 
will  and  determination  to  live  through  the 
Khmer  Rouge  years.  In  Canada,  it  could  be  a 
much  less  heroic  but  nonetheless  important 
act — indeed  it  may  require  a persistent  and 
invasive  type  of  courage.  The  random  acts  of 
courage  that  we  are  called  upon  daily  to  exhib- 
it.The  courage  to  be  politically  correct. 

Optimism  that  your  family,  community,  coun- 
try, and  world  can  be  made  into  a better  place 
because  of  your  participation  in  it  and  your 
desire  to  do  so. 

Understanding  others  and  striving  to  place 
yourself  in  the  shoes  of  others.  To  remember 
that,  “too  long  a sacrifice  can  make  a stone  of 
the  heart”  (Yeats),  and  that  no  one  should  be 
made  to  sacrifice  alone. 

Responsibility  and  the  courage  it  takes 
to  accept  accountability  for  mistakes  we 
have  made,  to  ensure  we  follow  through  on 
promises  made. 

Ability  to  laugh  with  others  and  at  ourselves. 
Even  in  the  bleakest  moments  a sense  of 
humour  is  a wonderful  gift,  which  can  spread 
sunshine  into  the  darkest  of  hours. 

Genuineness  means  being  honest  with  vour- 
self  and  others.  Always  being  a person  of 
integrity. 

Equality  requires  treating  all  peoples  of  this 
country  and  the  world  with  respect,  tolerance, 
and  equal  treatment  and  the  courage  to  work 
daily  towards  substantive  equality  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  denied  e(|ualitv. 
It  requires  each  person  to  strive  to  role  model 
a world  citizen  and  to  do  so  w ith  enthusiasm 
and  equanimity  in  all  endeavours. 


New  Challenges 


The  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  a 
society  of  relatively  cohesive  values,  a soci- 
ety of  small  communities,  nuclear  families, 
relative  harmony  with,  for  the  most  part,  a 
ludeo-Christian  view  of  the  world.  This 
context  has  changed  dramatically... 

• An  increasingly  multicultural  country 
with  new  immigrants  who  bring  new 
values,  new  languages  and  new  tradi- 
tions. 

• A large  population  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  communities. 

• A “fractured  society”  of  many  interest 
groups  — including  by  age,  sex,  culture, 
economic  interest,  skin  colour,  ethnicity, 
sexual  orientation,  life  experience, 
religion. 

• A sense  of  diminishing  resources. 

• A dramatic  rise  in  women’s  participation 
in  the  workplace. 

• Changing  family  structures,  single  head- 
ed households,  same  sex  relationships. 

• Old  voices  being  heard  for  the  first 
time  — e.g.,  aboriginal  peoples,  victims  of 
certain  crimes  like  incest,  domestic 
violence,  and  sexual  abuse. 

• Hungry  and  increasingly  monopolistic 
media  which  is  speeding  up  public 
discourse. 

• An  increasing  tendency  for  the  media 
and  governments  to  deal  with  the  public 
as  “consumers”  or  “customers”  rather 
than  “citizens.” 

• Globalization  which  is  reducing  the 
control  of  national  governments  over 
their  countries. 

• Increasing  power  of  unelected  CEOs  and 
other  officials  who  run  the  transnational 
corporations  and  organizations. 

• A much  faster  pace  of  life. 


COURAGE  includes  recognition  ot  the 
central  importance  ot  human  diunit\  to  each  ot 
us. This  was  brought  home  most  chillinalv  to 
me  in  the  book,  Stay.  llive.  ,1/r  .Son  bv  PinYathav. 
It  is  the  true  storv  of  the  author’s  lile  untler  the 
Khmer  Rouoe  durino  the  vears  1 976-  1 979  and 
how  he  and  his  lamilv  were  robbed  ot  human 
dionitv  bv  intimidation,  brutalit\,  star\ation 
and  indifference.  This  is  the  storv  ot  one  man 
and  his  familv  (the  \ ast  majoritv  ot  w horn  dietl) 
althouoh  it  coidd  ha\e  been  the  st(irv  ot 
millions  of  others.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Khmer  Rouoe  killed  bv  torture  aiul  starvation. 
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EXPLORING  CITIZENSHIP 


“IVe  do  not  inherit  this  world 


from  our  parents,  we  hold  it  in 


trust  for  our  grandchildren.” 


over  one  quarter  ot  the  population  of  Cambodia 
(amounting  to  between  two  and  three  million 
people).  What  is  even  more  chilling  is  the  fact 
that  the  western  world  knew  of  the  slaughter 
and  conditions  and  did  nothing.  A more  recent 
example  is  the  slaughter  in  Rwanda,  where  in 
less  than  four  months,  800,000  people  were 
slaughtered  while  the  world  watched  and  again 
did  nothing,  despite  the  entreaties  of  Canadian 
General  Romeo  Dallaire  for  intervention.  We 
must  not  allow  such  massacres  to  happen. 
Global  citizenship  requires  that  we  demand 
action  in  order  to  prevent  and  counter  such 
terrible  human  suffering  and  tragedy  wherever 
and  whenever  it  occurs. 

WALK  THE  TALK 

These  then  are  my  “do’s”  of  good  citizenship, 
which  can  he  better  taught  by  example  than 
rote.  As  a friend  reminds  me: 


“IVe  must  walk  the  talk—  no  matter  how  long 
or  dijficult  the  journey" 

There  are  also  some  “don’ts.”  I can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  Mohandas  Gandhi,  who 
exhorted  us  not  to  fall  victim  to  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  blunders  of  the  w orld  in  our  haste  to 
experience  the  good  things  in  life: 

• Wealth  without  work 

• Pleasure  w ithout  conscience 

• Know'ledge  without  character 

• Commerce  without  morality 

• Science  w ithout  humanitv 

• Worship  without  sacrifice 

• I’olitics  w ithout  principle 

And  each  of  these  blunders  is  the  absolute 
antithesis  of  what  character  education  entails. 
Learning  is  hard  work.  It  engages  the 
conscience,  builds  character,  strengthens 
morality,  and  helps  us  appreciate  and  under- 
stand humanity.  It  cannot  be  achieved  without 
sacrifice.  And  it  has  little  meaning  without 
principle. 

Every  person  can  and  does  make  a difference 
to  this  enterprise  we  call  civilization.  As  H.G. 
Wells  said,  in  a very  different  context:  “Human 
History  becomes  more  and  more  a race 
between  Education  and  Catastrophe.” 

And  it  is  an  enterprise  that  needs  consistency 
and  constancy  and  it  is  a task  that  will  never  he 
completed  and  one  that  is  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  moving  as  we  do  into 
the  space  cleared  by  our  parents: To  rephrase 
Chief  Seattle:  “We  do  not  inherit  this  world 
from  our  parents,  we  hold  it  in  trust  for  our 
grandchildren.” 

I believe  the  important  w'ork  that  the  York 
Region  is  doing  in  character  education  in 
schools  is  an  important  and  essential  contribu- 
tion to  this  challenge. 

We  arc  uniquely  placed  in  the  world  to 
model  what  it  means  to  he  a good  global  citi- 
zen. We  are  rich  in  resources,  not  only  physical, 
hut  more  importantly  in  human  capital.  We 
have  a country  of  people  wdio  for  the  most  part 
thrive  on  multiculturalism,  which  values  and 


embraces  rather  than  sublimates  difference.  We 
are  constantly  mediating  our  differences  and 
w'e  are  some  of  the  world  leaders  in  education, 
multiculturalism  and  conflict  resolution. 

In  my  recent  sojourn  in  Cambodia,  I visited 
Tabitha  Cambodia,  an  NGO  founded  and  built 
by  a Canadian,  Janne  Ritskes,  who  among  a 
multitude  of  other  important  w'orks,  is  building 
homes  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Janne  raises 
money  for  the  material  and  others  come  and 
build  the  house.  One  of  the  most  recent  houses 
was  built  by  a group  of  Canadian  school- 
teachers, who  paid  their  owm  way  to  do  so. 
Now  that  is  character.  O 


“The  optimist  proclaims  we  live  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  the 
pessimist  fears  this  is  true.” 

— James  Branch  Cabell,  The  Silver  Stallion  (1926) 


From  the  poem  He  wishes Jor  the  Cloths  of 
Heaven,  “But  I , [being  Canadian] , have  only 
my  dreams,  I have  spread  my  dreams 
under  your  feet,  tread  softly  for  you  tread 
on  my  dreams.” 

— Yeats 
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Educating  for  Citizenship 
in  Schoois  in  Canada 

Mark  Evans 

Students  sorting  food  during  Winter  Harvest  Food  Drive  at 
The  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank 


Attention  to  educating  for  citizenship  has 
intensified  worldwide  in  recent  years. 
Growing  concerns  about  the  general  lack  of 
civic  literacy  among  youth,  the  civic  well-being 
of  contemporary  societies,  and  forces  of 
change  have  prompted  a “renewed”  interest  in 
the  role  that  public  education  might  (and  ought 
to)  play  in  “readying”  young  people  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  citizenship  (Crick,  1998;  Hahn  & 
Torney-Purta  1999;  Osborne,  2001 ).  Numer- 
ous local,  national,  and  international  studies 
and  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  as  policy- 
makers, educators,  and  researchers  ascertain 
and  assess  its  representation  in  school  curricula 
and  the  complex  processes  by  which  young 
people  learn  about  citizenship. 

Three  separate  but  interconnected  themes 
are  explored  in  this  article.  The  first  traces 
shifting  characterizations  of  citizenship  educa- 
tion in  schools  in  Canada;  the  second  provides  a 
brief  sampling  of  recent  studies  and  initiatives 
as  they  have  unfolded  in  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  world;  and  the  third  outlines  some  of  the 
persisting  issues.  It  should  be  stated  that  this 
exploration  represents,  at  best,  only  a partial 
sketch  of  citizenship  education  in  Canada. 

SHIFTING  CHARACTERIZATIONS 

“The  idea  of  educating  people  for  their  political 
as  well  as  social  roles  was  embedded  in  educa- 
tion in  Canada  even  before  Confederation”  as  a 
requisite  to  social  and  civil  well-being  (McLeod 


The  idea  of  educating  people 
for  their  political  as  well  as 
social  roles  was  embedded 


in  education  in  Canada  even 
before  Confederation. 


1989).  Not  surprisingly,  this  idea  has  revealed 
itself  in  varying  patterns  and  practices  since 
that  time.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  20th 
century,  public  education  in  Canada  was 
increasingly  viewed  as  a logical  location  to 
“initiate”  young  people  for  their  citizenship 
role.Tw'o  central  purposes  dominated.  One,  to 
encourage  the  personal  characteristics  of  a 
“good”  citizen;  and  two,  to  nurture  a sense  of 
“being  Canadian  .’’“Being  Canadian”  was  usually 
aligned  with  a sense  of  nationalism  albeit  with  a 
“pro-British  assimilationist  bent”  (Clark  & 
Case,  1997).  Osborne  (1996)  describes  this 
period  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  citizenship  education  in  Canadian  schools  as 
the  “Canadianization  of  children  as  a vehicle  ol 
assimilationist  nation-building.”  Schools  were 
expected  to  “pass  on”  understandings  vouth 
would  need  to  be  productive  members  ot  the 
newlv  emerging  Canadian  societv. 


School  curriculum  reflected  this  orientation  in 
differing  ways.  Subject  content,  the  observation 
of  school  holidays  (e.g. , Empire  Day),  and  school 
wide  initiatives  continuously  reminded  students 
that  they  belonged  to  and  should  identifv  with 
their  country.  Canadian  historv,  for  example, 

“. . . was  seen  largely  as  the  building  of  the 
federation  . . . History  texts  made  it  clear  that 
nations  were  the  work  of  exceptional  individuals 
. . . Canadian  students  learned  that  Confedera- 
tion was  the  work  of  a handful  of  fathers” . . . 
Women  rarely  appeared  in  the  pages  of  these  texts 
and  when  they  did  it  was  usually  doing  what  iras 
regarded  as  women’s  work,  such  as  teaching  or 
nursing.  Working  people  were  similarly  ignored. 
Native  people  were  equally  invisible.” 

( Osborne,  1997) 

A cursorv  reading  of  social  studies  curricu- 
lum texts  in  Ontario  during  this  time  reveals 
these  emphases.  .According  to  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Manual  (1915),  the  Civics  program 
in  Ontario  had  three  central  aims: 

“1.  To  instruct  in  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment. (Descriptive) 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  historv  of  national  insti- 
tutions so  as  to  show  the  line  of  develop- 
ment. and  also  to  impress  the  fact  that 
existing  institutions  are  capable  of  develop- 
ment. are  not  fixed.  ( / / istorieal) 
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3.  To  show  the  cost  of  each  institution  in  the 
ejforts  and  sacrifices  of  past  generations 
and  to  quicken  and  make  permanent 
the  children’s  interest  in  public  life  and 
their  sense  of  responsibilitj  to  their  fellow 
citizens  (Patriotic  and  Ethical).” 

Characterizations  of  citizenship  education 
continued  to  evolve  from  the  1920s  to  the 
1 950s. The  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War,  a 
sense  of  growing  national  autonomy  and  patri- 
otism, dillicult  labour  conditions,  the  Second 
World  War,  ideas  of  American  progressive 
education  (e.g. , Dewey)  and  other  factors  led 
to  an  increased  emphasis  on  personal  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  democratic  citizenship. 
Schools,  to  a certain  extent,  were  touched  by 
these  shifts.  One  example  was  the  introduction, 
albeit  in  a limited  way,  of  student  councils. 
Another  was  the  expansion  ol  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Guides  and  other  “character  building”  organiza- 
tions outside  of  formal  schooling.  This  shift  in 
emphasis,  according  to  Osborne,  served  to  de- 
politicise  citizenship  education  by  limiting  atten- 
tion to  certain  core  concepts  such  as  “conflict 
and  power”  and  “political  participation”; 

“One  could  serve  through  volunteer  work, 
through  charity,  through  church  membership,  and 
other  forms  of  non-political  activity.  In  this  view, 
a good  person,  defined  as  someone  who  was  kind, 
neighbourly,  law-abiding,  and  so  on,  was  by  defi- 
nition a good  citizen,  thus  ignoring  the  long 
philosophical  tradition  that  holds  that  good  citi- 
zenship demands  more  than  this.” 

(Osborne,  1 996) 

Educating  for  citizenship  during  the  carlv 
decades  of  the  20th  century  was  addressed 
largely  through  Social  Studies  curricula  and 
received  limited  attention  on  provincial  educa- 
tional agendas.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  not  everyone  acce|)tcd  the  citizenshi|) 
message  of  schools  during  this  time  and  various 
groups  (e.g.,  Quebecers,  trade  unions.  First 
Nations  |)eo|)les)  voiced  their  concerns. 

I’redictably,  teaching  practices  focused  on 
knowinq  about  the  mechanisms  ol  government 
and  one’s  i'e.s|)onsibilities  to  others  and  to  Cana- 
da.leachers  were  exjtected  to“transmit”certain 
content  and  students  were  expected  to  receive  it. 
Whik'  there  were  examples  ol  interesting  and 
innovative  teac  hing  practices, “didactic  thought. 


recitation,  memorization,  and  largely  passive 
learning  remained  the  rule  and  by  overw  helming 
agreement,  the  norm”  (McCleod,  1989). There 
was  little  attention  to  classroom  practices  that 
encouraged  critical  thought,  collaboration, 
discussion  of  controversial  issues,  or  active 
participation. 

Issues  arising  from  the  Quiet  Revolution  in 
Quebec,  First  Nations  land  claims,  immigration 
patterns,  increasing  American  dominance  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  Canada’s  growing  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping  initiatives  worldwide,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  fostered  interest  in  citizen- 
ship and  citizenship  education  during  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century.  One  initiative,  A.B 
Hodgetts’  publication  IVhat  Culture?  What 
Heritage?  A Study  oj  Civic  Education  in  Canada 
( 1 968),  sparked  considerable  interest  and  debate 
in  the  area  of  citizenship  education . It  emphasized 
the  increasing  multidimensionality  of  Canadian 
citizenship,  its  diverse  cultural  and  pluralistic 
nature,  its  emerging  global  orientation,  and  its 
conflictual  character,  reflecting  an  important 
transition  from  earlier  characterizations. 

A new'  Canadian  Studies  curriculum  was 
developed  during  this  period  which  laid  the 
groundwork  to  explore  Canada’s  culturally 
diverse  nature,  French/English  relations, 
Canadian/ American  relations,  and  Canada’s 
emerging  role  in  the  global  community, 
providing  a curriculum  location  for  further 
consideration  of  these  emerging  dimensions  ol 
citizenship  education.  Demands  for  higher 
cpiality  teaching,  more  effective  schools,  and 
more  ecjuitable  educational  op|)ortunitics  led 
to  increased  attention  to  instructional  practices 
(e.g.,  incpiiry,  critical  thinking,  cooj^erative 
learning)  that  focused  on  thinking  about  and 
engaging  in  citizenshi|v.  1 here  was  a growing 
sense  that  earlier  teaching  and  learning 


approaches  to  educating  for  citizenship,  that 
focused  primarily  on  knowing  about  citizenship, 
w ere  no  longer  sufficient . 

Explicit  attention  to  citizenship  education  in 
schools  varied  during  the  1 970s  and  1 980s.  In 
some  contexts,  characterizations  of  citizenship 
education  that  emphasized  its  multidimension- 
ality began  to  appear  in  a number  of  new'  and 
high  quality  curricula  w'hich,  according  to 
Osborne  ( 1 996),  constituted  “the  beginning  of 
a trend”  and  “certainly  formed  part  of  a new' 
conception  ol  citizenship  education  .’’Themes 
such  as  cultural  diversity,  human  rights,  global 
understanding,  and  active  participation  were 
explored  in  conjunction  with  participatory  and 
experiential  instructional  practices.  In  most 
contexts,  however,  citizenship  education 
remained  largely  ignored  in  schools,  overshad- 
owed by  an  increasing  emphasis  on  “employa- 
bility skills”  and  preparing  students  to  be 
“productive  workers”  for  an  emerging  global 
economy  (Osborne,  2001). 

RECENT  STUDIES  AND  INITIATIVES 

A “renew'ed”  interest  in  what  it  means  to 
educate  for  citizenship  in  Canada  and  world- 
w'ide  has  intensified  in  recent  years.  A growing 
awareness  of  the  interconnectedness  of  our 
everyday  lives  with  others  throughout  the 
world  has  prompted  discussion  about  the 
“plural”  character  of  citizenship  and  the 
tensions  and  contradictions  that  accompany 
diverse  allegiances  to  one’s  community, 
culture,  nation,  and  now,  a global  context. 
Attention  to  Canada’s  growing  cultural  diversi- 
ty has  prompted  discussion  about  “inclusive” 
and  “exclusive”  aspects  of  citizenship  and  the 
challenges  of  fostering  a sense  of  citizenship 
that  encourages  social  cohesion  and  is  respect- 
ful of  multiple  identities  and  social  difference 
(Kymlicka,  1995).  Rapid  shifts  in  information 
technology  and  “our  immediate  access  to  a 
wealth  of  on-line  news  sources,  government 
documents,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  other 
information  sources  from  around  the  world” 
(Alexander  & Pal,  1998)  have  jn-ompted 
discussion  about  uneven  access  and  implica- 
tions for  participation.  Fhe  expansion  and 
dcc])cning  of  a global  economy  and  the  increas- 
ing power  of  transnational  conglomerates  have 
prompted  concerns  about  an  emerging  “demo- 
cratic deficit”  and  the  sustainability  ol  demo- 
cratic citizenship  as  we  currently  understand  it. 
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More  ejfective  implementation 
strategies  will  be  requiredjor 
supporting  changes  that  assist 
teachers  and  school  systems  with  these 
types  oj sophisticated 
curricula  / instructional  shifts. 


A proliferation  of  civil  society  organizations, 
distinct  from  the  operation  of  formal  govern- 
mental processes,  has  prompted  discussion 
about  new  forms  of  civic  engagement  and 
activism  (Van  Rooy,  1999).  Persisting  global 
issues  and  international  tragedies  have  prompt- 
ed attention  to  understandings  and  practices  of 
citizenship  that  will  assist  us  to  respond  in 
informed,  purposeful,  and  participatory  ways. 
And  growing  concerns  about  tbe  general  lack 
of  civic  literacy,  low  rates  of  participation,  and 
acts  of  discrimination  and  violence  among 
youtb  have  prompted  further  debate. 

Exploring  New  Conceptions 

Consequently,  a number  studies  and  initiatives 
have  been  undertaken  this  past  decade  to 
understand  and  assess  the  complex  processes 
by  which  young  people  learn  about  democratic 
citizenship  and  its  representation  in  school 
curricula.  Much  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  exploring  tbe  what  of  citizenship  and 
citizenship  education  through  the  development 
of  conceptual  frameworks  that  infuse  new  and 
expanded  understandings. 

In  Canada,  for  example,  Alan  Sears  (1996) 
constructed  a framework  for  analyzing  citizen- 
ship and  citizenship  education  based  on  a 
continuum  from  “elitist”  to  “activist.”  His 
“Conceptions  of  Citizenship”  model  compares 
themes  of  sovereignty,  government,  and  citizen 
expectations  from  “elitist”  and  “activist” 
perspectives.  His  “Conceptions  of  Citizenship 
Education”  model  compares  knowledge, 
values,  and  skills  again  from  these  two  perspec- 
tives. Central  to  Sear’s  organizing  framework  is 
the  notion  that  citizens  are  “expected,  and 
enabled,  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,”  and  that  the  extent  of  this  participation  is 


guided  by  conceptions  of  citizenship  that  range 
from  “elitist”  to  “active.” 

The  “good  citizen”  in  the  “elitist”  conception 
is  one  who  is  “knowledgeable  about  main- 
stream versions  of  national  history  as  well  as  the 
technical  details  of  how  public  institutions 
function  . . . the  highest  duty  of  citizenship  in 
this  view  is  to  become  as  informed  as  possible 
about  public  issues  and,  based  on  this  informa- 
tion, to  vote  for  appropriate  representatives  at 
election  time.”  The  “activist”  conception 
assumes  significant  participation  by  all  citizens. 
The  good  citizen  in  this  conception  is  one  who 
participates  “actively  in  community  or  national 
affairs. They  have  a deep  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic values  including  equal  participation  of 
all  citizens  in  discourse  where  all  voices 
be  heard  and  power  is  relatively  equally 
distributed.” 

Several  other  conceptual  frameworks  lor 
analyzing  citizenship  and  citizenship  education 
have  emerged  both  within  and  outside  of  Cana- 
da. In  Canada,  Osborne’s  (1999)  “12  C”  model 
and  Strong-Boag’s  ( 1 996)  “pluralist”  orienta- 
tion provide  helpful  tools  for  analyzing  concep- 
tions of  citizenship  and  citizenship  education. 
Outside  of  Canada,  Avery’s  ( 1 997)  “participa- 
tory” model,  Heater’s  (1990)  “citizenship 
cube,”  Ichilov’s  (1998)  “multidimensional” 
model,  and  McLaughlin’s  (1992)  “minimal/ 
maximal”  model  are  instructive. 

Exploring  Instructional  Approaches 

Attention  has  also  been  directed  towards  how 
we  educate  for  citizenship  and  educators  are 
exploring  instructional  approaches  that  will 
effectively  accommodate  these  broadened 
conceptions.  Canadian  teachers,  wishing  to 
explore  and  integrate  new  understandings  of 
citizenship  into  classroom  and  school-wide 
practices,  are  finding  a host  of  ideas  to  inform 
and  guide  their  work  ( 1 998).  Osborne’s  work, 
in  particular,  is  helpful.  He  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  creating  an  open,  trusting  and 
collaborative  classroom  climate  and  the  value 
of  a problems-based  approach.  He  stresses  that 
all  students  should  have  an  opportunity, 
through  their  school  curriculum,  to  develop  a 
deepened  understamling  of  Canada  and  the 
world.  He  goes  on  to  add  that  building  capacitv 
for  innovative  learning-  problem-formula- 
tion, value-creation,  anticipation,  participa- 
tion, focus  on  the  future,  autonom\’,  critical 


judgment,  integration,  and  a global  orienta- 
tion— will  help  students  become  active  citizens. 

Recent  reforms  in  curricula  across  Canada 
have  sparked  pedagogical  work  in  this  area. 
Classroom  ideas  and  activities  can  be  found  in 
various  web  .sites,  texts,  and  resource  materials 
(e.g.,  Historica’sYouthLinks,  UNICEF  Canada’s 
Global  Schoolhouse,  Citizenship:  Issues  and  Action 
(Evans,  Evans,  Slodivnik  and  Zoric  2000),  Take 
Action:  A Guide  to  Active  Citizenship  (Kielburger  & 
Kielburger,  2002),  and  Classroom  Connections: 
Cultivating  A Culture  oJ  Peace  in  the  2 1 st  Century, 
2002))  provide  an  array  of  performance-based 
classroom  ideas  and  activities.  Case  analvsis, 
public  issue  research  projects,  model  town 
councils,  peace  building  programs,  communitv 
participation  activities,  public  information 
exhibits,  online  international  linkages,  and 
youth  forums  are  types  of  classroom  and  school - 
wide  activities  being  introduced  to  assist  young 
people  learn  about  the  principles  and  practices 
of  citizenship.  A cursory  examination  of  these 
types  of  activities  (and  others)  reveal  shifts  in 
instructional  practice,  shifts  that  attend  to: 
deepening  conceptual  understanding;  explor- 
ing substantive  public  issues  (from  the  local  to 
the  global);  developing  critical  inquirv  and 
communication  skills;  building  capacities  for 
personal  and  interpersonal  understanding; 
providing  opportunities  for  communitv 
involvement  and  political  participation;  and 
using  real  life  themes  and  contexts  that  address 
issues  of  instructional  congruenev  (Evan  & 
Hundey,  2000). 

Current  instructional  initiatives  like  the 
Critical  Challenges  Across  the  Curri- 
culum Series  (Case  & Daniels,  1998), 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency’s  (CIDA)  Global  Classroom  Initiative 
(http://www.acdi-cida.gc.ca/gci),  and  the 
Library  of  Parliament’s  Teachers’  Institute 
on  Canadian  Parliamentarv  Democracy 
(www.parl.gc.ca)  are  providing  helpful  ideas 
for  effective  instruction,  with  the  underlving 
intent  to  encourage  voting  Canatlians  to 
become  informed  and  invobed  citizens.  The 
Handbook  on  Teaching  Social  Issues  (E\  ans  N Saxe, 
1996),  Tribes:  A .Vcii  llin  of  Learning  Together 
(Gibbs,  2001),  and  the  instructional  work  ol 
organizations  like  the  Citizenship  Eounilation 
(UK)  are  a few  of  the  manv  sources  emerging  in 
other  parts  ol  the  uorhl  that  are  otter  usetui 
instructional  guidance. 
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Policy  and  Research  Initiatives. 

All  j5rovinces  and  territories  in  Canada  contin- 
ue to  have  some  form  of  citizenship  education 
as  part  of  the  core  curriculum  for  elementary 
and  secondary  students.  A recent  study  of 
educational  policy  across  Canada,  EJucationJor 
Peace,  Human  Rights,  Democracy,  International 
Understanding  andTolerance  (Council  ol  Minis- 
ters ot  Education,  2001 ) suggests  that  tradi- 
tional conceptions  of  citizenship  education  are 
shifting  to  conceptions  that  forefront  its  multi- 
dimensional and  global  character. 

Recent  curriculum  reforms  in  Ontario 
address  citizenship  education  largely  through 
elementary  Social  Studies,  History  and  Geog- 
raphy (introduced  in  1998)  and  secondary 
History  and  World  Studies  (introduced  in  1999 
and  2000). The  compulsory  Grade  10  Civics 
course,  outlined  in  this  latter  document,  high- 
lights three  core  strands:  informed  citizenship, 
purposeful  citizenship;  and  active  citizenship. 

Attention  to  principles  and  practices  of  demo- 
cratic decision-making,  multiple  perspectives, 
persisting  public  issues,  political  literacy,  and 
purposeful  participation  and  community  involve- 
ment from  the  local  to  the  global  are  apparent,  and 
reflect  an  important  shift  in  tone  and  emphasis  from 
earlier  policy  emphases  in  Civics  programs. 

A variety  of  policy  initiatives  have  emerged 
outside  of  Canada:  UNESCO’s  Learning:  The 
Treasure  IVithin:  Education  for  the  Twenty-Jirst 
Century  (Uelors,  1997), The  Education  Policy 
■Study  Project  (Cogan  & Kubow,  1 997),  and  the 
inclusion  of  citizenship  ( 1999)  curriculum  as  a 
statutory  |:>art  of  the  National  Curriculum  in 
the  LIK  this  past  September  (2002)  are  reflec- 
tive of  this  trend. 

In  addition,  research  support  initiatives  like 
the  Citizenshij)  Education  Research  Network 
(CERN),  created  in  the  late  1990s  under  the 
leadershiji  of  Yvonne  Hebert,  have  brought 
together  researchers,  policy  makers,  and 
educational  practitioners  interested  in  carrying 
out  .systematic  long-term  research  in  the  area 
of  citizen.ship  education.  Internationally,  a simi- 
lar [lattern  is  evident.  UNESCO’s  International 
Bureau  of  I'ducation’s  study  IITjuf  Education  For 
W'hai  C/(i/en.?/?;p.^  (Albala-Bertrand,  1995)  and 
file  Civic  Education  Study  coordinated  by  The 
International  Association  for  the  livaluation  ol 
E.ducational  Achievenumt  (Hahn  & Eorney- 
Purta  1999),  provide  much  needc'd  I'esearch 
U-adership  and  sup|)oi  t . 


The  New  Ontario  Civics  Curriculum 


INFORMED  CITIZENSHIP 

An  understanding  of  key  civics  questions, 
concepts,  structures,  and  processes  is  funda- 
mental to  informed  citizenship.  In  a diverse 
and  rapidly  changing  society  that  invites 
political  participation,  the  informed  citizen 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  and  dimensions  of 
democracy... 

PURPOSEFUL  CITIZENSHIP 

It  is  important  that  students  understand  the 
role  of  the  citizen,  and  the  personal  values 
and  perspectives  that  guide  citizen  thinking 
and  actions.  Students  need  to  reflect  upon 
their  personal  sense  of  civic  identity,  moral 
purpose,  and  legal  responsibility— and  to 
compare  their  views  with  those  of  others  ... 

ACTIVE  CITIZENSHIP 

Students  need  to  learn  basic  civic  literacy 
skills  and  have  opportunities  to  apply  those 
skills  meaningfully  by  participating  actively  in 
the  civic  affairs  of  their  community.  Civic  liter- 
acy skills  include  inquiry  strategies,  critical 
and  creative  thinking,  decision  making, 
resolving  conflicts,  and  collaborating  ... 


PERSISTING  ISSUES 

Eor  the  most  part,  however,  “educating  for  citi- 
zenship” continues  to  play  on  the  margins  of 
educational  agendas  across  Canada  and  there  is 
often  a considerable  gap  between  what  policy 
mandates  and  what  actually  happens  in  class- 
rooms. While  these  assorted  initiatives  suggest 
shifting  characterizations  about  what  and  how 
it  means  to  educate  for  citizenship,  thev  also 
alert  us  to  the  manv  issues  to  be  addressed. 

All  things  to  all  people? 

Conceptions  of  citizenshij)  will  need  to  be 
further  clarified  in  ways  that  respect  its  multi- 
dimensionality,  that  are  sensitive  to  citizen- 
ship’s contested  and  evolving  nature,  and  that 
arc  meaningful  for  schools.  Dominant  views  of 
citizenship — the  ci\  ic  republican  and  the  liberal 
accentuate  dif  fering  purposes  of  citizenship 
education  while  other  j^erspectives  (c.g. , 
communitarian,  social  democratic,  multicul- 
turalist,  global)  further  complicate  the  situa- 
tion (.Shafir,  1998).  d'his  level  of  ambiguity, 
accordingto  some,  restricts  it  from  being  effcc- 
lively  introduced  in  a meaningful  way  into  the 
school  curriculum.  Some  fear  “minimalist” 


interpretations  of  citizenship  being  encouraged 
(McLaughlin,  1 992)  while  others  worry  about 
the  potential  of  political  indoctrination 
(Heater,  2000). 

What  message(s)  does  the  instructional 
medium  send? 

Effective  teaching  and  learning  practices 
require,  among  other  things,  technical  compe- 
tence and  theoretical  sophistication  appropriate 
to  the  purpose(s)  (Ireson,  Montimore  & 
Hallam,  1999).  Core  learnings  associated  with 
citizenship  education  (e.g. , informed  decision- 
making, public  issue  analysis,  ethical  reasoning, 
political  participation)  require  rather  sophisti- 
cated levels  of  technical  competence  and  theo- 
retical understanding.  Yet,  substantive  guidance 
about  appropriate  teaching  and  learning  prac- 
tices remains  largely  underdeveloped  and  frag- 
mented. There  is  significant  evidence  to  suggest 
that  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  remain 
largely  didactic,  passive,  and  safe.  Important 
stands  of  citizenship  education  (e.g.,  policy 
analysis,  investigating  controversial  civic  issues, 
involvement  social  action  projects)  are  often 
neglected  or  avoided.  Participatory  and  critical 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  that  are 
congruous  with  the  intent  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship education,  and  are  also  attuned  with  the 
developmental  levels  of  the  learners,  will  need 
to  be  further  investigated  and  developed. 

Will  teachers  be  supported? 

There  is  potential  for  additional  setbacks  when 
attention  to  teachers’  needs  are  not  adequately 
considered. Teachers  already  find  themselves 
overloaded,  without  adequate  support,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  much  serious  engage- 
ment in  curriculum  anti  instructional  reform  of 
this  type.  More  effective  implementation 
strategies  will  be  required  for  supporting 
changes  that  assist  teachers  and  school  systems 
with  these  tvpes  of  sophisticated  curricula/ 
instructional  shifts.  Currently,  there  tends  to  be 
“high  pressure”  but  “low  support”  for  teachers’ 
professional  learning  in  Ontario  (Leithwood, 
Eullan,  & Watson,  2003).  Professional  learning 
opi^ortunitics  that  honour  and  balance  teach- 
ers’ and  svstems’  needs  will  be  critical.  Profes- 
sional learning  a|)proaches  showing  promise 
are  those  that  highlight  enquiry  and  emphasize 
collaboration,  action,  professional  choice  and 
responsibility  (E\ans  & Myers,  2003). 
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Are  schools  willing  partners? 

Curriculum  initiatives  of  this  type  face 
unavoidable  setbacks  when  they  are  discon- 
nected or  incompatible  with  broader  school 
directions  and/ or  contextual  factors.  Schools, 
organizationally,  have  tended  to  reinforce  the 
norms  of  hierarchical  control,  and  in  doing  so, 
have  undermined  the  impact  of  certain  types  of 
curricular  reform.  Furthermore,  workload 
issues,  the  rigid  structure  of  the  school  day,  and 
ongoing  political  turbulence  often  limit 
engagement  in  such  initiatives.  The  “intended” 
curriculum  is  often  subverted  by  the  “hidden” 
or  the  “tested”  curriculum. This  can  be  particu- 
larly problematic  for  citizenship  education 
programs  which  have  learning  intentions  at 
odds  with  the  operational  nature  of  the  school 
or  system  culture(s).  Encouraging  practices  of 
democratic  citizenship  will  require  careful 
thinking  about  school  governance,  relevant 
school-based  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  either  support  and/ or  limit  learning. 

Canada’s  “llirtation”  with  citizenship  educa- 
tion has  ebbed  and  flowed  with  different  levels 
of  intensity.  It  has  taken  on  new  meanings  which 
reflect  increasing  complexity  and  differentia- 
tion both  in  terms  of  purposes  and  practices. 
While  “educating  for  citizenship”  continues  to 
be  a “recognized”  goal  of  public  education 
systems  across  Canada,  it  lingers  on  the  margins 
of  most  educational  agendas.  Young  persons 
grow  up  in  complex  times  and  varied  contexts. 
They  face  a diversity  of  issues,  from  the  local 
to  the  global.  How  we  choose  to  assist  them 
in  developing  their  capacities  for  active 
engagement  in  civic  life  through  our  schooling 
processes  remains  a formidable  educational 
challenge.  O 
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CITIZENSHIP  RESEARCH  atOlSE/UT 


Mark  Evans  Director,  Secondary  Teacher 
Education,  has  introduced  the  Canada/European 
Union  Citizenship  Education  Mobility  Project  to 
OISE/UT.  Teacher  candidates  in  our  secondary 
program  now  have  the  opportunity  to  complete 
their  five-week  internship  — with  a focus  on  citizenship  educa- 
tion—in  Europe.  This  is  a Human  Resources  Development  Cana- 
da/European Commission  Project. 

Working  with  a group  of  teachers  from  partnering  school  boards, 
the  TDSB  Equity  Department,  and  UNICEF  Canada,  Mark  and 
OISE/UT  colleagues  are  also  developing  a resource  that  will 
encourage  teachers  to  consider  ways  in  which  perspectives  and 
practices  of  global  citizenship  may  be  integrated  into  their  curricu- 
lum practices.  Themes  include: 

• building  inclusive  classrooms  with  a global  perspective  in  mind 

• exploring  dimensions  of  global  citizenship 

• examining  social  justice  and  human  rights  issues 

• democratic  decision-making  and 

• resolving  conflict  peacefully 

This  project.  Educating  For  Global  Citizenship  in  a Changing 
World,  is  funded  by  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency. 

mevans@oise.utoronto.ca 


Dick  Holland  oise/ut  instructor,  is  being 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  look  at  the 
impact  of  global  citizenship  education  in  countries 
around  the  world— Albania,  Brazil,  Czech  Republic, 
japan,  Jordan,  Ontario  (Canada),  Poland,  South 
Africa,  UK  (including  Wales),  and  USA.  Dick  and  his  research  team 
are  interviewing  government  officials,  teachers,  teacher  educators 
and  representatives  of  NGOs  and  then  moving  on  to  two  or  three 
case  studies  of  citizenship  education  and  global  education  in  each 
jurisdiction. 

dholland(^oise.utoronto.ca 


Reva  Joshee  oise/ut  professor,  with 
colleagues  Lauri  Johnson  from  SUNY  Buffalo 
and  Yoon  Pak  from  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign,  is  looking  at  how  citizen- 
ship comes  to  include  discussions  of  cultural 
diversity  — how  the  national  narratives  get  reconstructed,  how 
different  understandings  of  “race”  get  introduced,  and  how  all  of 
these  threads  continue  to  influence  policy  and  practice  in  our 
current  contexts. 

rjoshee(^oise.utoronto.ca 


John  Portelli,  OISE/UT  professor,  has  writ- 
ten a book.  The  Erosion  of  Democracy  in 
Education:  From  Critique  to  Possibilities 
(2001),  co-edited  with  Patrick  Solomon,  and 
numerous  articles  on  “democracy  in  education” 
and  “critical  teaching.”  Between  1996-98,  he  was  involved  in  a 
national  study  on  Student  Engagement  in  School  Life  and  Learning 
(McConnell  Foundation). 

jportelli(^oise.utoronto.ca 


Daniel  Schugurensky  oise/ut  profes 
sor,  organized  the  Third  National  Forum  of  the 
Citizenship  Education  Research  Network  of 
Canada  (CERN)  at  OISE/UT  last  May.  Among  his 
most  recent  publications  are  “The  Eight  Curric- 
ula of  Multicultural  and  Citizenship  Education,”  Multicultural 
Education  10  (1),  2002,  and  “Towards  a Pedagogy  of  Praxis:  Citi- 
zenship Education  and  Participatory  Democracy,”  journal  of 
Curriculum  Theorizing  16  (3),  2000.  Representing  the  Transforma- 
tive Learning  Centre  at  OISE/UT,  Daniel  is  helping  to  co-host  with 
the  Institute  Paulo  Freire  an  international  conference  on  Lifeong 
Citizenship  Learning,  Participatory  Democracy  and  Social  Change 
at  OISE/UT  May  15-17,  2003  (see  page  29  of  this  Orbit  Issue). 

dschugurensky(goise.utoronto.ca 


This  is  an  abridged  list  of  citizenship  education  research  at  OISE/UT. 
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Citizenship  Education 
Websites 


CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  NETWORK 

http://canada.metropolis.net/research-policy/cern-pub/overview.html 

Citizenship  education  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  construction  of  the 
sense  of  belonging  and  to  civic  participation  in  Canadian  society.  CERN 
brings  together  a group  of  interested  researchers,  policy  makers,  practitioners, 
and  stakeholders  to  carry  out  an  agreed-upon  agenda  of  citizenship  educa- 
tion research  in  Canada.  CERN  responds  to  a need  for  a systematic,  long- 
term body  of  research  on  the  important  dimension  of  social  cohesion. 

CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION:  THE  GLOBAL  DIMENSION 

http://www.citizenship-g(obal.org.uk/index.html 

The  portal  site  for  teachers  and  educators  keen  to  explore  the  global  dimen- 
sion of  citizenship  education. 

THE  CITIZENSHIP  FOUNDATION  (UNITED  KINGDOM) 

http://citfou.org.uk/ 

This  foundation  encourages: 

• understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  workings  of  the 
political,  social,  and  legal  systems,  and  the  democratic  process; 

• participation  in  community  and  voluntary  affairs  and  in  public  life  at  local, 
national,  and  international  levels;  and 

• provision  of  experiences  which  enable  citizens  to  become  caring, 
confident,  and  effective  members  of  society. 

CIVITAS 

http://www.civnet.org/civitas/civitas.htm 

This  international  consortium  for  civic  education  aims  to  strengthen  effective 
education  for  informed  and  responsible  citizenship  in  new  and  established 
democracies  around  the  world.  Civnet  (http://civnet.org),  published  by  CIVI- 
TAS, is  a web  site  for  civic  education  practitioners  (teachers,  teacher  trainers, 
curriculum  designers),  as  well  as  scholars,  policymakers,  civic-minded  jour- 
nalists, and  non-governmental  organizations  promoting  civil  society  all  over 
the  world.  It  includes  textbooks,  lesson  plans,  original  journal  articles  and 
book  reviews,  civic  news  headlines,  events  listings,  organizational  contacts, 
and  other  resource  material. 

THE  COMMON  GOOD  CIVICS  AND  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

(AUSTRALIA) 

http://www.abc.net.au/civics/ 

Here  is  a wide  range  of  resources  for  learning  about  civics  and  citizenship. 
Material  is  drawn  from  ABC  (Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation)  TV  and 
Radio,  as  well  as  a number  of  online  productions  created  in  collaboration 
with  other  organizations.  One  project.  One  World  — Many  Democracies, 
provides  a collection  of  collaborative  international  internet  projects  for  the 
schools  sector. 


GLOBAL  CITIZENS  FOR  CHANGE 

http://www.citizens4change.org/h0me.htm 

This  group  is  about  making  connections  between  learning  about  global 
issues,  and  doing  something  about  it.  It’s  about  discovering  overseas  volun- 
teering as  a career  choice,  and  as  an  enriching  experience  that  can  make 
individuals  agents  of  positive  global  change.  Find  more  here  on  the  chang- 
ing face  of  international  development  in  the  21st  century. 

KYMLICKA’S  CITIZENSHIP,  DEMOCRACY  AND 
ETHNOCULTURAL  DIVERSITY  NEWSLEHER 

http://qsilver.queensu.ca/~philform/newsletter.html 

A quarterly  electronic  newsletter  updating  recent  developments  in  the  field,  contain- 
ing information  about  upcoming  conferences,  recent  publications,  journals,  internet 
resources,  and  related  research  programs.  This  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  working 
in  academia,  public  service,  or  any  non-governmental  organizations. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CYBERSCHOOLBUS 

http://www.un.org/Pubs/CyberSchoolBus/ 

The  United  Nations  Cyberschoolbus  was  created  in  1996  as  an  online  educa- 
tion component  of  the  Global  Teaching  and  Learning  Project,  whose  mission 
is  to  promote  education  about  international  issues  and  the  UN.  The  Global 
Teaching  and  Learning  Project  produces  teaching  materials  and  activities 
designed  for  educational  use  (at  primary,  intermediate  and  secondary  school 
levels)  and  for  teachers’  professional  learning. 

UNICEF  CANADA  GLOBAL  SCHOOLHOUSE 

http://www.unicef.ca/ 

UNICEF  believes  that  its  work  for  the  survival,  development  and  protection 
of  the  children  of  the  world  needs  the  partnership  of  teachers  and  young 
people.  The  UNICEF  Global  Schoolhouse  is  a free  education  support 
program,  with  teaching  and  lesson  ideas  for  global  education  from  Canada 
and  around  the  world. 

It  aims  to: 

• support  teachers  in  educating  with  a global  perspective, 

• advocate  for  social  justice  and  children’s  rights, 

• encourage  children’s  participation  in  community  and  global  development,  and, 

• where  possible,  raise  funds  to  help  UNICEF  help  children. 

YOUTH  IN  ACTION  NETWORK 

http://www.teaching.com/act/ 

This  interactive  online  service  is  for  youth,  educators,  and  organizations  who 
want  to  learn  about,  and  participate  in,  social  action.  It  offers  opportunities 
for  people  from  all  over  the  world  come  together  to  learn,  communicate,  and 
take  positive  action  on  issues  related  to  such  topics  as  the  environment, 
human  rights,  service-learning,  and  more. 

— Mark  Evans,  Dick  Holland 
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Kids  Voting 
Canada 


Taj  lor  Gunn 


Imagine  750,000  high  school  students  across  Umario  being  introduced  to  citizenship 
through  a community  supported  educational  el^cise  on  Election  Day. 


■ have  been  told  that  it  will  be  impossible. Told 
that  students  don’t  care  enough  to  be 
involved  in  the  democratic  process.  Told  that 
teachers  struggling  within  the  boundaries  ot  the 
education  system  will  excuse  themselves  from 
participation.  1 have  been  told  1 need  a hook. 

Here’s  the  hook: The  next  Ontario  provincial 
election  may  change  the  face  of  Canadian  citi- 
zenship forever. 

As  municipalities,  as  provinces  and  as  a 
nation,  we  suller  trom  low  voter  turnout. This 
democratic  apathy  bleeds  slowly  into  our 
communities  and  our  characters.  I believe  that 
schools  can  create  citizens,  but  can  they  create 
citizens  that  will  turn  their  knowledge  ot  the 
issues  and  youthful  potential  into  action? 

The  answer  lies  in  sharing  the  responsibility 
of  our  citizen.ship  with  our  students. 

Kids  Voting  Canada  is  an  initiative  that  will 
refuel  the  jiublic  spirit  of  citizenship  in  Canada 
while  building  a habit  of  participation  among 
our  youth.  A j^rogram  trial  to  operate  in  the 
upcoming  provincial  election  will  engage  every 
high  school  student  across  Ontario  in  the 
democratic  process. 

TIMELINE 

rhe  writ  is  i.ssued  in  the  Provincial  Idection  and 
the  cam|)aign  |)criod  begins.  Students  in 
Cradcs  9 1 ] learn  of  the  democratic  process, 
party  platforms  and  candidates  in  class  through 
a supplement  curriculum  and  a Web  site  that 
connects  students  from  across  the  |)rovince  and 
local  media. 

I he  curriculum  currently  being  developed 
by  the  OSS  I f consists  of  learning  strategies 


aligned  with  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry, 
complimenting  the  official  learning  require- 
ments of  courses  in  Grades  9—1  3. 

On  Election  Day  morning  students  vote  on 
candidates  in  their  local  riding  by  ballots  and 
ballot  boxes  brought  to  the  classroom  by  Kids 
Voting  Canada  volunteer  Returning  Officers. 
The  volunteer  teams,  made  up  of  members  of 
the  surrounding  school  community,  exemplify 
the  essential  role  that  volunteers  play  in  our 
democracy. 

After  being  collected  and  tabulated  the 
ballots  are  sent  to  the  Election  Centre  in  prepa- 
ration for  a televised  presentation.  At  8 p.m., 
after  official  polls  close  and  before  the  adult 
results  are  in,  students  will  be  able  to  see  live 
coverage  on  CBC  of  their  results  being  present- 
ed from  across  Ontario.  Kids  Voting  Canada  has 
been  instructed  by  Elections  Ontario  that  all 
youth  results  must  be  kept  strictly  confidential 
until  official  polls  close,  due  to  the  concern  that 
student  tallies  may  effect  adult  voting  trends. 

In  regional  and  community  papers  the  day 
following  the  election,  students  at  home  over 
the  breakfast  table  or  in  class  with  their  teach- 
ers will  be  able  to  visuallv  realize  the  results  ol 
their  participation.  Ontario  will  be  able  to 
judge,  debate,  and  compare  the  impact  of  youth 
citizenship  training  and  the  relation  or  contrast 
to  adult  voting  |)atterns. 

FOUNDATION 

rhe  Kids  Voting  Canada  program  is  based  on  a 
model  with  tremendous  successes  south  ol  the 
boi'der.  Kids  Voting  lESA,  a distinctiv  sc|)arate 
organization,  has  seen  adult  voter  turnout  rise 


is  some  areas  5—10  percent,  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  newspaper  readership  among 
students.  Low'er  socio-economic  students  and 
females  are  re-socialized  into  the  democratic 
process  while  it  is  perceived  that  in  urban  areas 
such  asToronto,  new  Canadian  students  will  be 
able  to  pass  on  their  understanding  of  our 
democratic  system  to  adult  family  members. 

Relationships  and  partnerships  continue  to 
be  integral  to  the  success  of  this  initiative, 
including: 

• official  support  from  the  OSSTE 

• concept  support  from  OPSBA 

• internal  communication  support  through 
the  Ontario  Principals’  Council,  OSSSA 
Ontario  Eederation  of  Labour  and  the 
Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce 

• provincial  television,  print  and  radio  part- 
nerships 

• service  and  business  organizations 

I have  a vision  of  750,000  high  school 
students  across  Ontario  being  introduced 
to  citizenship  through  a publicized  and  commu- 
nity-supported educational  exercise  on 
Election  Dav.  1 look  forward  to  realizing  this 
vision  w'ith  you  as  we  share  the  responsibility 
of  our  citizenship  with  our  students  and  refuel 
the  public  spirit  of  democracy  across  Ontario. 

Call:  toll  free  1 -866-488-8775;Toronto  416- 
36 1 9596;  or  www.kidsvotingcanada.com.  O 

TAYLOR  GUNN,  the  Chief  Election  Officer  for  Kids 
Voting  Canada,  is  a 25-year-old,  living  in  Toronto 
whose  enthusiasm  for  refuelling  the  democratic 
spirit  in  Canada  led  him  to  begin  this  initiative  in 
January,  2002. 
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Character  Education: 


The  Stewardship  of 
Democracy 

David  Steep 


“If there  is  no  stewardship  of  the  body  politic,  there  can  be  no  pluralism  per  se,  no  liberty, 
only  isolation,  separatism,  and  enmity.  ” 


— W.C.  Parker 


i 


CIVICS  CURRICULUM 

In  September  2000,  an  important  curriculum 
inroad  was  achieved  for  character  education.  A 
new  civics  curriculum  was  introduced  into 
Ontario  schools.  While  the  expectations  of  the 
civics  curriculum  were  not  presented  with  the 
intent  of  furthering  and  advancing  character 
education,  it  is  evident  that  many  strong  corre- 
lations exist  between  the  two  initiatives. 

As  outlined  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  document.  The  Ontario  Curriculum, 
Grades  9 and  1 0:  Canadian  and  World  Studies,  the 
study  of  civics  aims  to  encourage  students  to 
identify  their  own  values  and  beliefs  and  come 
to  an  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
“responsible”  citizen.  In  short,  civics  intends  to 
inculcate  citizenship  and  the  values  associated 
with  what  it  means  to  be  a responsible  citizen. 
At  a time  when  our  value-conflicted  societv  is 
often  angry  and  divisive  over  issues  such  as 
abortion,  euthanasia,  immigration  policy,  and 
pending  war  plans,  civics  and  character  educa- 
tion are  trying  to  ameliorate  these  divisions. 
Civics  and  character  education  support  a 
shared  \ alue  system  that  allows  us  to  engage  in 
public  education  in  a pluralistic  society.  Both 
curriculum  initiatives  understand  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  value-free  education.  Every- 
thing a school  does  teaches  values  and  as  educa- 
tors we  need  to  question  what  values  these  are 
and  determine  how  we  will  teach  them. 

To  the  ancient  Athenians,  politics  was  a good 
in  itself.  What  mattered  was  the  freedom  to 
take  part  and  participate  in  politics.  The 


At  a time  when  our  value -corflicted 
society  is  often  angry  and  divisive 
over  issues  such  as  abortion, 
euthanasia,  immigration  policy, 
and  pending  war  plans,  civics 
and  character  education  are  trying 
to  ameliorate  these  divisions 


content  and  the  decisions  taken  were  second- 
ary. The  great  Athenian  statesman  Pericles  said: 
“We  alone  regard  a man  who  takes  no  interest 
in  public  affairs,  not  as  harmless,  but  as  a useless 
character.”  This  sentiment  has  remained  with 
us  today  and  it  plays  an  important  role  in  how 
we  perceive  freedom  as  an  important  civic 
virtue. 

Links  between  the  Civics  Curriculum  and 
Character  Education 

Both  character  education  and  the  civics 
curriculum  understand  that  the  public  and 
private  world  arc  not  separate  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  jniblic  responsibilities  and  values  must 
not  be  divorced  from  the  development  of  the 
individual. They  both  understand  that  the  great 
questions  facing  us  are  moral  c|uestions.  “What 
is  appropriate  beha\  iour?,”“I  low  can  1 li\e  m\ 


life?”  and  “How  can  we  live  with  each  other?” 
are  questions  for  both  the  private  and  public 
arenas.  Citizenship-  meaning  incorporation  in 
some  public  form  of  discourse  and  action — is 
necessary  if  w e are  to  be  empow  ered  to  be 
human. 

Both  civics  and  character  education  support 
the  idea  that  character  and  identitv  arise  out  of 
a dialectic  betw^een  our  personal  self  and  the 
many  communities  in  which  we  are  a part. 
Physicist  David  Bohn  says  that  the  word  “indi- 
vidual” means  undivided.  Hence,  individualitv 
can  only  be  really  actualized  if  it  unfolds  from 
wholeness  and  the  complete  development  of 
the  learner.  Character  education  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  attending  to  this  personal 
dimension  as  it  attempts  to  nurture  a citizen 
identity  by  first  checking  to  sec  if  students 
know'  their  holistic  self. 

Margaret  Stimmann  Branson,  .Associate 
Director  for  the  Center  of  Civic  Education  in 
the  LInited  States,  believes  that  character  devel- 
opment engenders  an  understanding  that 
democraev  requires  the  res|ionsible  self  gover- 
nance of  each  iiKlividual;  one  cannot  exist  w ith- 
out  the  other.  Branson  believes  the  nurturing  of 
both  per.sonal  and  public  character  is  indispen- 
sable to  democraew’s  success  (Branson,  2001  i. 
She  believes  that  civics  teachers  who  are 
concerned  about  ilemocracv's  welfare  have  a 
res[)onsibilitv  to  support  their  students  in  the 
teaching  ol  character  ami  ci\  ii.'  \ii  tue.  Democ 
raev  cannot  accomplish  its  puri^oses  and  aims 
unless  its  citizens  are  also  inclined  to  |>artiv  i 
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pate  thoughtfully  in  public  affairs.  Traits  of 
public  character  such  as  public-spiritcdness, 
civility,  respect  tor  law,  critical-mindedness, 
and  a willingness  to  negotiate  and  compromise 
must  be  imparted  to  student. 

Civics  and  character  education  are  devoted  to 
nurturing  the  development  ot  the  individual 
and  this  is  evident  in  their  acceptance  of  ditter- 
ence  and  diversity.  Their  frameworks  support  a 
plurality  of  values.  In  articulating  their  vision  of 
character  education  for  the  York  Region  District 
School  Board,  Avis  Glaze,  who  was  then  Associ- 
ate Director  stated:  “The  principles  of  character 
education  incorporate  universal  values  that  are 
common  to  all  religious  and  ethnocultural 
groups  . . . we  made  sure  that  a wide  cross- 
section  of  our  community — business  and  reli- 
gious leaders,  parents,  students,  teachers  and 
school  council  chairs — had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  select  the  attributes  that  form  the 
basis  of  our  character  education  focus.”  This 
plurality  of  values  is  shared  by  the  civics  curricu- 
lum as  it  states  students  will:  “demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  challenges  of  governing 
communities  or  societies  in  which  diverse  value 
systems,  multiple  perspectives,  and  differing 
civic  purposes  coexist”  (p.  5 1 ). 

Civics  and  character  education  recognize  that 
the  ability  to  agree  to  disagree  peacefully  and 
respectfully  is  a fundamental  condition  for  a 
democratic  dialogue.  They  understand  that  it 
should  not  be  the  goal  of  education  be  it  civics 
or  character  education  to  encourage  a concep- 
tion of  personal  identity  that  does  not  equip 
students  with  the  values,  attitudes,  and  skills  to 
handle  the  challenges  of  our  diverse  communi- 
ties. In  this  pluralist  framework  the  character 
traits  of  respect,  respon.sibility,  empathy,  and 
honesty  .shine  forth  and  are  encouraged. 

While  civics  and  character  education  seek  to 
build  a citizen  identity  that  is  respectful  of  a 
[)lurality  of  \ alues,  they  also  recognize  that  indi- 
\ iduals  must  he  stewards  of  some  set  of  value 
system  that  is  the  basis  of  the  body  politic  and 
the  basis  of  our  communities.  “II  there  is  no 
stewardshij^  ol  the  body  politic,  there  can  be  no 
pluralism  per  se,  no  liberty,  only  isolation, 
separatism,  and  enmity”  (I’arker,  1996).  Civics 
and  charai  ter  education  accept  that  pluralism 
and  ( ultural  relativism  can  only  be  taken  .so  far. 
iMuralism  must  be  respectiul  ol  a core  set  ol 
democratic  \alues  and  it  is  the  maintenance  ol 
the  ti-nsion  In-tween  these  two  positions,  w hich 


Character  education  and  civics  are 
a goodjit  because  they  form  a 
reciprocal  relationship  in  which 
influences  do  notjlow  in  just  one 
direction,  but  equally  into  each  other. 


is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  Because  we 
live  in  a democracy  we  must  learn  to  live  w ith 
the  challenges  and  tensions  that  occur  in  a 
diverse  complex  society  as  opposed  to  trying  to 
nullify  these  tensions.  Pluralism  must  support  a 
core  set  of  values  and  a core  set  of  values  must 
respect  a pluralist  society. 

Character  education  and  civics  are  a good  fit 
because  they  form  a reciprocal  relationship  in 
which  influences  do  not  flow-  in  just  one  direc- 
tion, but  equally  into  each  other.  The  civics 
curriculum  document  references  such  things  as 
“ensuring  community  needs  are  met,”“rcsol\  ing 
important  societal  and  community  issues,”  and 
“issues  of  public  interest.”  Neither  civics  nor 
character  education  buy  into  the  rejection  of  a 
core  set  of  values.  This  is  also  evident  in  the 
proactive  types  of  social  action  that  civics 
encourages  students  to  model.  Students  are 
required  to  “demonstrate  an  ability  to  contribute 
to  a positive  climate  in  group  settings,”“demon- 
strate  an  ability  to  collaborate  effectively,”  and 
“participate  effectively  in  a civil  action  or  project 
...”  (p.  52).  It  is  clear  that  pas.sivity  and  apathy  are 
not  acceptable  character  attributes  ol  the 
“responsible”  citizen.  Instead,  civics  highlights 
initiative  as  a desirable  character  trait.  Character 
education  supports  the  development  of  the 
responsible  citizen,  but  ci\ics  also  strengthens 
and  complements  the  development  of  character. 
This  is  because  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
cultivation  of  character  lies  with  families,  reli- 
gious institutions,  the  work  place,  schools,  and 
the  other  jiarts  of  civil  society.  It  seems  that  a 
shared  culture  of  values  is  the  linchpin  in  this 
reciprocal  relation.shij). 

It  has  been  said,  “Politics  is  the  process  bv 
which  we  define  our  collective  existence”  (Orr, 
I 992).  fo  have  a political  democracy  we  must 
have  a political  culture  and  ultimately  this  must 
mean  a unifying  set  ol  democratic  values. These 


values  must  be  the  values  of  character  and  the 
values  of  the  responsible  citizen.  This  is  because 
these  values  must  support  the  holistic  self. 
These  values  must  also  respect  the  diversitv  of 
our  communities  so  that  individuals  and  minor- 
ity groups  can  engage  in  meaningful  discourse 
and  action  without  feeling  alienated  and  disen- 
franchised. Because  character  education  and 
civics  attend  to  these  personal  and  public 
domains  of  character  formation,  the  personal 
dev  elopment  of  the  individual  becomes  conju- 
gated with  public  enfranchisement.  Character 
education  may  encourage  traits  such  as  public 
spiritedness,  civility,  respect  for  law,  and  criti- 
cal mindedness.  And  yes,  there  are  many  good 
secondary  reasons  why  these  particular  traits 
are  worthv  of  being  taught  such  as  the  creation 
of  a more  law  abiding  community,  greater  voter 
turnout,  and  an  increase  in  volunteerism. These 
are  certainly  valid  reasons  for  engaging  in  char- 
acter education.  However,  the  values  of  charac- 
ter education  and  civics  have  an  intrinsic  w-orth 
that  provides  all  the  rationale  we  need  to 
engage  in  these  initiatives.  The  values  they 
uphold  are  not  merely  a path  to  virtue,  free- 
dom, and  a civil  society;  thev  are  the  virtuous 
civil  society.  O 
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Students  helping  out  at 
The  DaiJj  Bread  Food  Bank 

Civics  as  a Political 
Socialization  Process 

Michael  Slodovnick 


Students  are  expected  to  “explore  what  it  means  to  be  a ‘responsible  citizen’ 
in  the  local,  national  and  global  arenas.  ” 


Education  for  citizenship  is  something  done 
in  all  schools  in  the  world  to  varying 
degrees.  It  is  a component  of  the  socialization 
process  which  is  one  of  the  roles  which  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  play  in  help- 
ing communities  raise  their  children.  In 
Ontario,  the  Grade  10  Civics  course  has  the 
potential  to  be  a very  strong  factor  in  the  politi- 
cal socialization  process. 

At  the  annual  Teachers  Institute  on  Parliamen- 
tary Democracy  in  Ottawa  (Nov.  2002)  teachers 
explored  how  they  could  help  increase  the 
number  of  young  people  who  vote.  Jean-Pierre 
Kingsley,  Canada’s  Chief  Electoral  Officer,  noted 
that  the  drop  in  voter  participation  rates  in  the 
last  two  decades  was  primarily  due  to  weak  turn- 
out by  those  in  the  18—24  age  range.  Further- 
more, if  they  did  not  vote  as  young  adults,  they 
were  less  likely  to  get  involved  in  elections  later 
on. The  Civics  course  was  mentioned  by  teachers 
Irequently  as  a vehicle  for  educating  students  as 
to  the  importance  of  voting.  A number  of  initia- 
tives have  come  out  of  these  discussions  and 
some  may  well  have  an  impact  on  voter  partici- 
pation rates  among  young  people. 

Promoting  Citizenship 

The  Civics  course  is  about  more  than  merely 
“citizen  as  voter,”  however.  It  is  expected  that 
students  will  deal  with  such  issues  as  gover- 
nance, openness  of  the  political  system  to 
diverse  peoples  and  perspectives,  and  methods 
of  resolving  issues  where  values  and  interests 
conllict,  among  others.  Students  are  expected 
to  “explore  what  it  means  to  be  a ‘responsible 
citizen’  in  the  local,  national  and  global  arenas” 


. . .most young  people  do  not  see 
themselves  in  the  category  oj 
“world  -changer.” 


(Ontario  Curriculum  Document,  Canadian 
and  World  Studies,  1999).  Clarifying  their  own 
beliefs  and  values  and  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  others’  perspectives  are  to  be  encour- 
aged.The  three  strands  in  course  delivery  are  to 
be  informed,  purposeful  and  active  citizens. 

In  2000,  the  York  Region  Board  of  Education 
initiated  Character  Matters!  This  program  was 
designed  to  support  the  socialization  process 
which  already  exists  in  schools  by  helping 
students  develop  as  responsible  citizens.  It  is 
designed  to  assist  students  in  understanding 
how  their  actions  can  and  do  have  an  impact  on 
their  communities — family,  school,  local, 
regional,  national,  global — and  themselves. 
This  goal  is  quite  obviously  complementary  to 
the  aims  of  the  Civics  course. 

FOCUSSING  ON  LOCAL  EXAMPLES 

Textbooks  such  as  CivicsToday  (Irwin),  Citizen- 
ship: Issues  and  Action  (Prentice  Hall),  Canadian 
by  Conviction  (Gage),  and  Civics  (McGraw  Hill) 
highlight  role  models  of  responsible  civic 
action.  Internationally,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Nelson  Mandela  and  MotherTere.sa  are  among 
those  identified  in  the  various  textbooks  and, 
undoubtedly,  almost  everv  classroom,  frails 
such  as  courage,  integritv,  and  perseveram  e 


can  be  emphasized  when  reviewing  the 
achievements  of  these  people.  The  texts, 
however,  as  well  as  most  teachers,  go  further. 

While  the  use  of  role  models  such  as  those 
listed  is  useful,  most  young  people  do  not  see 
themselves  in  the  category  of“world-changer.” 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  finding  a more 
local  example  of  civic  action  whose  goals  and 
achievements  may  not  be  on  the  scale  of  inter- 
nationally renowned  “heroes”  but  which  make  a 
significant  contribution  as  well.  Indeed,  in 
learning  about  people  such  as  James  Orbinski 
or  Michael  Schull  (Doctors  without  Borders), 
Justine  Blainey  (female  hockey  player),  Louise 
Arbour  (Supreme  Court  Justice),  Craig  Kiel- 
burger  (Save  the  Children)  and  Tom  Parkinson 
(a  food  bank  volunteer),  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  connect  with  the  idea  that  thev 
are  indeed  capable  of  making  a diflerence  in 
their  society.  These  opportunities  are  olten 
reinforced  when  “local  heroes”  (other  students, 
staff  or  communitv  members)  who  have 
contributed  to  the  communitv  whether 
through  social  service,  entrepreneurism  or 
other  means — are  invited  in  as  guests  or  visited 
and  profiled. The  Civics  students  at  mv  school 
are  producing  8—12  minute  mini-docs  high- 
lighting students  and  recent  graduates  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  their 
communities,  their  goals  anti  achievements.  We 
are  creating  a \ ideo-librarv  lor  luture  students. 

1 lighlighting  people  w ho  have  demonstrated 
initiati\e,  perse\ erance,  courage,  optimism, 
responsibilitv,  empathv  and  other  positi\e  traits 
provides  students  with  role  mmlels  tar  more 
meaningful  than  those  often  presented  in  the 
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EXPLORING  CITIZENSHIP 


Highlighting  people  who  have 


demonstrated  initiative,  perseverance, 


courage,  optimism,  responsibility'. 


empathy  and  other  positive  traits 


provides  students  with  role  models 


Jar  more  meaningjil  than  those  often 


presented  in  the  media 


media.  When  the.se  examples  are  compared  to 
some  of  the  government,  business,  entertain- 
ment and  sports  “heroes”  portrayed  in  some 
Canadian  and  American  media,  students  are 
able  to  differentiate  puffery,  self-promotion, 
and  |iolitical  agenda  from  true  character  and 
real  contribution  to  society. 


DISCUSSING  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

As  well,  at  least  two  of  our  secondary  schools 
have  begun  projects  linking  students  in  the 
Grade  1 2 Philosophy  course  with  their  Civics 
classes.  After  completing  the  unit  on  Ethics,  the 
senior  students  deliver  workshops  to  the 
younger  classes  on  ethical  systems  and  apply 
them  to  real-life  societal  situations.  For  exam- 
ple, after  reviewing  Utilitarianism,  Kantian 
ethics  and  a number  of  other  perspectives,  the 
students  lead  discussions  about  some  current 
societal  issues — the  right  to  vote  for  prisoners, 
smokers’  rights,  and  the  appropriate  extent  of  a 
social  safety  net,  are  some  recent  examples. 
Once  again,  notions  of  fairness,  empathy, 
respect  become  part  of  the  dialogue.  Examples 
of  public  policy  take  on  a different  meaning 
when  looked  at  through  the  lenses  of  applied 
ethical  systems  than  they  are  when  seen 
through  the  prism  of  power  politics. 

One  of  the  starting  points  in  viewing  the 
diversity  in  population  facing  York  Region  and 
much  of  Ontario  as  the  asset  it  is  comes  early  in 
the  civics  course  w'hen  students  are  given  about 
a dozen  variations  on  the  “do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you”  theme.  When 
they  realize  that  all  these  variations  on  the 
theme  come  from  different  ethno-cultural 
traditions,  this  initiates,  or  reinforces,  the 
understanding  that  we  all  have  more  in 
common  than  might  be  apparent  at  first  glance. 
That  commonality  is  the  basis  for  exploring  and 
learning  from  our  differences. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  issue  of  charac- 
ter and  the  traits  identified  in  York  Region’s 
program  help  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  civics 
course.  If  the  school  system  is  to  help  create 
informed,  purposeful  and  active  citizens 
(among  its  many  other  goals),  it  could  do  a lot 
worse  than  to  focus  on  character  traits  which 
arc  exemplified  by  people  in  our  society  who 
contribute  to  the  jiublic  good  and  analyze 
current  issues  with  an  eye  on  these  positive 
character  traits.  Q 


TEACHERS  INSTITUTE  ON  CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  DEMOCRACY 

November  2-7,  2003 
Parliament  Hill,  Ottawa 

• Get  an  insider’s  view  of  Canada’s  parliamen- 
tary system’ 

• Meet  poilitical,  procedural  and  pedagogical 
experts 

• Explore  key  issues  in  parliamentary  democracy 

• Develop  resources  for  teaching  about  Parlia- 
ment, governance,  democracy  and  citizenship 

To  be  eligible  you  must  teach  social  studies  or 
a related  subject  to  students  between  Grade 
4-12,  or  CEGEP  (Quebec) 

Seventy  applicants  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  of  educators  from  across  the  country. 

A registration  fee  of  $300  is  payable  upon 
selection. 

The  program  covers  travel  costs,  accommo- 
dation and  most  meals. 

For  more  information  or  an  application 
form:  visit  www.parl.gc.ca  (About  Parliament), 
or  phone  the  Library  of  Parliament’s  Informa- 
tion Service,  613-992-4793. 

Completed  applications  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  April  30,  2003 


MICHAEL  SLODOVNICK  is 

Chair  of  the  History  and 
Contemporary  Studies 
Department  at  Thornlea 
Secondary  School.  He  is 
also  Character  Education 
Facilitator  for  the  York 
Region  District  School 
Board.  He  has  contri- 
buted to  Resource  documents  and  texts  in  Law 
and  Politics  at  the  OAC  & Grade  12  levels  and  co- 
authored a Grade  10  Civics  text,  Citizenship: 
Issues  and  Action.  He  has  run  conferences  and 
events  for  many  years  giving  students  and  educa- 
tors opportunities  to  meet  outstanding  Canadians 
who  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  our 
society.  He  was  the  Program  Director  of  the  inau- 
gural Historica  Institute  for  the  Teaching  of  History 
in  Canada  (2001)  and  currently  serves  on  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Teachers  Institute  on  Parlia- 
mentary Democracy,  run  by  the  federal 
government. 
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Proposal  for  a Global  Certificate  Pro 

David  Ast,  Jill  Goodreau,  David  Montemurro 


When  Citizenship 
Becomes  a Career  P 


“Civics  is  nice,  but  Career  Studies  is  important. 


— Roshni  e[  Marianne 


The  words  of  our  students  Roshni  and 
Marianne  were  the  impetus  for  our 
program.  How  would  we,  three  social  science 
teachers,  at  the  time  working  together  in  a 
diverse  inner-city  Toronto  high  school  (West 
Toronto  Collegiate)  informed  by  principles  of 
social  justice,  help  our  students  move  from 
simply  learning  about  the  links  between  local 
and  global  citizenship  to  envisioning  them- 
selves as  active  participants  in  constructing 
meaningful  change?  Would  students  from 
immigrant,  poor,  and/or  working  class  back- 
grounds who  hope  to  use  education  as  a step- 
ping stone  for  social  and  economic  mobility 
ever  likely  consider  citizenship  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  skills  as  a core  part  of  their  educa- 
tion alongside  Math,  Science  and  English? 

It  was  the  pursuit  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions  that  led  us  to  Imagine  the  possibilities 
of  the  Global  Certificate  Program.  At  tbe  heart 
of  it,  we  sought  to  elaborate  a path  for  intelli- 
gent, ambitious,  if  not  somewhat  apolitical 
students  like  Roshni  and  Marianne,  to  pursue 
concrete  and  creative  changes  within  their  ow  n 
communities.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  sought 
to  provide  students  with  the  opportunities  to 
pursue  changes  within  a global  context. 

PROGRAM  VISION 

The  vision  for  the  program  takes  its  perspective 
from  the  pedagogical  foundations  of  social 


justice  education,  and  the  experiential  learning 
model,  themselves  grounded  within  the  frame- 
work of  global  and  active  citizenship  education. 
The  foundation  would  essentially  begin  in 
Grade  9 Canadian  Geography  and  move 
through  the  Grade  1 0 Canadian  History  and 
Civics  courses  using  the  above  pedagogical 
framework.  Based  upon  key  learnings  and 
interest,  students  would  then  apply  into  the 
actual  program  for  Grade  1 1 and  1 2 . 

In  Grade  1 1 students  would  take  the  Canadi- 
an Politics  and  Citizenship  course  plus  a 
co-operative  education  field  placement.  This  is 
designed  to  engage  students  both  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  active  citizenship  and  learning 
about  the  economic,  political,  and  social  issues 
affecting  Canada.  Learning  would  be  an  ongo- 
ing cycle  of  theory,  practice  and  reflection 
starting  with  a student  identification  of  local 
and  global  issues.  The  field  placement  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  develop  leadership 
and  community  organizing  skills  by  working 
with  a community  organization. 

The  second  year  would  broaden  tbe  focus  to 
the  international  level.  Students  would  then 
take  the  Grade  12  Canadian  and  World  Issues 
course,  focusing  on  global  issues  such  as  human 
security,  environmental  sustainability,  interna- 
tional development,  food  security,  and  popula- 
tion. Then  students  wouhl  undertake  an 
overseas  field  study  of  apjM'oximatclv  two  ^\•ceks 


Global  Certificate  Objectives 


1.  Promote  social  justice  and  global  education 
among  our  students  in  order  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  local,  national,  and  global 
issues  and  our  connections  to  these  very 
same  issues; 

2.  Promote  action  projects  around  issues  at 
all  levels  in  order  to  foster  a sense  of  active 
citizenship  and  student  empowerment; 

3.  Facilitate  linkages  between  the  school, 
local,  and  global  communities  through 
greater  student  participation  in  these 
diverse  communities; 

4.  Provide  the  context  where  students  gain 
power  and  access  over  their  lives  and 
become  active  agents  in  their  future  choic- 
es and  opportunities  in  university,  college, 
and/or  the  workplace;  and 

5.  Provide  a location  for  progressive  staff 
development  and  professional  learning 
through  linkages  with  the  OISE/UT  Alter- 
nate III  Program:  School,  Community,  and 
Global  Connections. 


with  a Canadian  non-govcrnmontal  organiza- 
tion working  in  international  development. 

Implementation — Obstacles  & Opportunities 

.-\.s  with  anv  ne\\  program,  our,'^  ha.s  met  a 
number  of  ehallenge.s.  Some,  .'^ueh  as  limited 
room  for  vet  another  program  innovation  and  a 
small  school  enrolment,  are  eiulemic  to  our 
specific  situation.  Others,  like  the  current 
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REFLECTIONS 


The  notion  of  teaching  for  sodal  justice  is  not 
only  a pedagogical  choice  wathin  the  class- 
room, but  also  an  integral  part  of  building 
more  equitable  social  relationships  within 
our  communities  and  our  world.  The  values 
of  peace,  social  justice,  and  equity  are  bound 
up  within  the  concept  of  global  citizenship 
education,  and  as  such  arc  a necessary  part  ot 
educating  students  to  be  active  global  citi- 
zeus.  1 strive  to  botli  impart  and  model  these 
values  in  the  students  1 work  with.  The 
strength  and  presence  of  these  values  have 
provided  .students  with  an  inclusive  learning 
environment  that  has  allow  ed  them  to  think 
criticallv  about  the  world  around  them.  In 
todav’s  h\pcr-globalized  world  w here  injus- 
tice is  all  too  prevalent,  it  Ls  my  rc.spousibilitv' 
as  a teacher  to  raise  students’  aw'areness  of 
these  injustices  ba.sed  upon  these  .same  values 
of  peace,  social  justice,  and  equity.  Once 
students  begin  to  develop  these  values  them- 
selves, thev  are  then  equipped  with  the 
nece.s.sary'  attitudes  and  perspectives  that  will 
assist  them  in  becoming  responsible  and 
active  global  citizeus. 

David  Ast 


Having  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
field  of  popular  and  global  education  both  in 
Canada  and  Eemador,  I believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  generate  an  environment  of  sincere 
affection  in  educational  spaces,  in  order  to 
give  life  to  interpersonal  relationships  and 
achieve  development  processes  of  self- 
esteem and  self  expression;  necessary  to 
develop  academic  excellence  and  global 
awareness.  Students  need  to  feel  a sense  of 
belonging  and  that  they  matter.  If  they  feel 
part  of  a safe  community  where  their  ideas 
are  valued  they  will  then  be  able  to  engage  in 
making  connections  between  global  issues 
and  their  own  life.  I make  efforts  to  show 
students  that  I truly  care  and  that  they  are 
important  by  talking  to  them  before  and 
outside  of  class,  sharing  aspects  of  my  life,  and 
by  recognizing  and  approaching  each  student 
when  1 feel  they  are  having  difficulties 
wTether  it  be  about  classroom  material  or 
their  personal  life. Through  the  building  of 
these  relationships  as  a class  we  are  able  to 
respect  each  other  and  value  each  other’s 
contributions. 

— Jill  Goodreau 


As  an  educator  promoting  a more  equitable 
world  informed  by  principles  of  social 
justice,  I believe  it  is  essential  to  foster  a space 
conducive  to  the  realization  of  these  ideals  in 
the  present — to  envision  “a  better  world” 
within  our  immediate  sphere  of  influence. 
Fair  trade  means  little  on  a global  scale  with- 
out a developed  sense  of  fairness  grounded  in 
practical  experience.  Promoting  interna- 
tional human  rights  sounds  hollow  if  dignity 
is  not  sought  within  day  to  day  classroom 
practices.  In  my  classroom  we  speak  of  the 
value  of  educating  the  whole  person: 
embracing  the  head,  heart  and  hands.  It  is  the 
“heart”  that  I particularly  value  and  attempt 
to  nurture  seeking  to  model  care  and 
humility  as  requisite  qualities  for  authentic 
intellectual  and  personal  growth.  I attemptto 
express  care  for  my  students  through  .small 
gestures  of  generosity,  respect  and  affection. 
Humility  is  demonstrated  in  .sharing  my 
struggles,  crediting  the  authority  of  their 
voices  and  openness  to  wonder.  In  caring  for 
them,  w'e  confirm  our  students’value, 
supporting  them  to  mov^e  forw'ard  with 
hearts  experienced  in  pursuits  of  peace  and 
justice. 

— David  Montemurro 


deficit-driven  approach  to  educational  plan- 
ning and  differentiated  staffing  model,  are 
hurdles  faced  bv  all  Ontario  schools.  Others, 
like  the  current  deficit-driven  approach  to 
educational  planning,  the  differentiated  staffing 
model  and  the  emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  the 
3Rs,  arc  hurdles  faced  by  all  Ontario  schools.  In 
this  system,  students  are  repeatedly  being  told 
what  is  ini|)ortant  without  being  invited  to 
participate  in  the  naming  of  what  is  important 
to  them.  In  our  eyes,  this  program  becomes 
symbolic  of  stating  that  active  student  citizen- 
ship  both  matters  and  is  important. 

Numerous  cracks  in  constraint  present  abun- 
dant |)ossil)ilities  for  other  schools  to  initiate 
similar  projects.  In  terms  of  infrastructure,  the 
C’anadian  and  World  Studies  curriculum  offers 
enough  Ilexibility  and  direction  to  accommo- 
date the  jirogram  goals.  Numerous  communi- 
ty, national  and  international  organizations  are 


receptive  to  collaborating  with  secondary 
schools.  Our  staff  networks  w ith  teacher  and 
NGO  connections  in  Ecuador  and  Nicaragua 
and  a Canada  World  Youth  Initiative  operating 
in  Latin  America. 

By  far  the  most  important  source  of  inspira- 
tion is  our  students  themselves.  Active  involve- 
ment in  the  school’s  social  justice  club  exhibits 
the  creative  energy  that  can  be  sparked  when 
students  are  provided  with  active  citizenship 
leadership  opportunities.  This  was  demon- 
strated w hen  West  Toronto  became  the  national 
launch  site  for  War  Child  Canada’s  “Keep  the 
Beat”  fundraiser  for  children  affected  by  war. 

d his  exjverience  amply  demonstrates  that 
civics  is  not  only  “nice,”  but  a jvotential  career 
path  that  brings  benefits  to  community  organi- 
zations, the  school  community  and  to  students 
themselves  who  realize  thev  have  a voice  in 
critical  and  constructive  social  change.  O 


DAVID  AST  currently 
teaches  in  the  Social 
and  Global  Studies 
Department  at  David 
and  Mary  Thomson 
Collegiate  Institute  in 
the  Toronto  District 
School  Board.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the 
Educators  for  Peace 
and  Justice  Network 
and  the  Toronto  Teachers  Flying  Squad. 

JILL  GODDREAU  is  the  Assistant  Department  Head 
of  Social  Sciences  at  West  Toronto  Collegiate.  She 
has  been  involved  in  the  field  of  global  education 
since  1997  researching  and  teaching  global  citi- 
zenship education  in  Guelph,  Toronto  and  Quito, 
Ecuador. 

DAVID  MONTEMURRO,  the  Head  of  Social  Sciences 
at  West  Toronto  Collegiate,  is  currently  in  his 
eleventh  year  with  the  Toronto  Board,  having 
always  taught  in  inner  city  schools. 


Lejt  to  right:  David  Ast. 
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Assessing  Citizensh 
Character  Using  Co- 


John  Mjers 


Photo:  Fred  Herbold,  Scouts  Canada  Archives 


Standardized  tests  can’t  measure  the  really  hard  learning  outcomes  like  teamwork,  initiative, 
courage,  integrity,  and  responsibility. 


Learning  to  be  an  ethical,  active  citizen  in  our 
pluralistic  society,  like  many  important 
goals  of  schooling,  is  difficult  to  assess.  Tradi- 
tional measures  tell  us  nothing  about  whether 
learners  will  actually  behave  ethically  or  apply 
informed  reasoned  thinking  in  their  lives  as 
parents,  partners,  friends,  or  citizens.  I have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  great  villains  of  history 
could  pass  a citizenship  quiz.  Standardized  tests 
can’t  measure  the  really  hard  learning 
outcomes  like  teamwork,  initiative,  courage, 
integrity,  and  responsibility. 

So  we  need  to  find  ways  to  observe  students 
acting  in  ways  consistent  with  the  goals  of  citi- 
zenship and  character  education.  Here  co- 
operative learning  can  play  a key  role. 

WHAT  CO-OPERATIVE  LEARNING  IS,  AND  IS  NOT; 

Simply  having  students  arranged  in  a group 
around  a table  does  not  mean  that  they  will  co- 
operate. Co-operative  learning  is  a form  of 
group  work  which  is  structured  so  people  learn 
from  each  other.  There  are  many  versions  of 
this  teaching  model  but  they  share  the  follow- 
ing elements. 

Positive  Interdependence 

Interdependence  is  structured  to  foster 
cooperation  within  the  groups.  Students 
need  to  have  a reason  for  working  together. 
Group  tasks  are  cooperative  when  they  struc- 
ture positive  interdependence  among  group 
members:  a “sink  or  .swim  together”  feeling 
and  commitment  to  the  group  goal.  Such  a 
disposition  is  vital  for  successful  teams, 
whether  in  sports,  drama,  business,  hospital 


operating  rooms  or  in  academic  pursuits.  Posi- 
tive interdependence  is  considered  the  key 
attribute  of  classroom  cooperation  (Deutsch, 
1949).  It  can  take  many  forms.  Successful 
democracies  are  by  definition  co-operative 
since  the  conflicts  are  resolved  under  the 
assumption  that  we  are  all  working  towards 
the  good  of  the  society  as  a whole  even  if  we 
disagree,  sometimes  strongly,  on  the  means  to 
promote  such  good. 

Individual  Responsibility  and  Accountability 

2 Group  goals  are  best  achieved  when  every 
group  member  fulfills  his  or  her  role  and 
contributes  to  the  effort  and  product.  In  team 
sports,  it  is  often  the  “role  player,”  rather  than 
the  superstar,  whose  efforts  result  in  the  best 
performances  by  the  team.  Strategies  in  which 
individual  as  well  as  group  efforts  are  recog- 
nized, such  as  individual  quizzes  based  on  the 
work  done  in  a group  or  self  evaluation  of  one’s 
efforts  while  working  on  a group  task,  also 
promote  individual  accountability. 

Math  educator  Marilyn  Burns  (1981)  has 
used  the  following  rules  to  promote  responsi- 
bility among  group  members: 

a.  You  are  responsible  for  your  work  and 
behaviour. 

b.  You  must  be  willing  to  help  any  group 
member  who  asks. 

c.  You  may  ask  for  help  from  the  teacher  only 
when  everyone  in  your  group  has  the  same 
question. 

Rule  c implies  that  stiulents  ^vill  de\clop 
more  independence,  lca\ing  ^■ou  free  to  help 


Indicators  of  SoundThinking 


• perseverance 

• flexibility 

• careful  review 

• listening  with  understanding  and  empathy 

• curiosity 

• tolerating  ambiguity 

• thinking  interdependently 

• remaining  open  to  continuous  learning 


those  who  reallv  need  you.  Don’t  worrv,  vou’ll 
not  be  rendered  obsolete  by  your  students! 

Student-student  Interaction 

3 Cooperative  groups  are  not  students  sitting 
beside  each  other  doing  their  own  thing. 
Students  in  small  groups  must  interact  in  a mean- 
ingful way,  usually  through  purposeful  talk. 

Suitable  Tasks 

4 Tasks  in  which  you  want  purposeful  talk 
are  best  done  when  students  work  together 
in  small  groups. These  include  tasks  involving: 

• a varietv  of  abilities 
• exploratory  talk 
• checking  for  understanding 
* problem-sob  ing  and/ or  decision-making 
• rcvie\\’  of  prc\  iousb'  oncounterctl  itloas  or 
material 

• rellecting  on  the  learning 

Other  important  conditions  sharetl  bv  mam 
coo|)erative  approaches  inchule: 

• the  frequent  use  of  heterogeneous  groujis 
so  that  different  interests,  backgrinmds. 
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EXPLORING  CITIZENSHIP 


I 


Standardized  tests  can’t  measure  the 


really  hard  learning  outcomes  like 


teamwork,  initiative,  courage, 


integrity,  and  responsibility. 


exjjertise  and  perceptions  can  be  combined 
to  tackle  social  issues, 

• the  teaching  and  practice  of  group  beha- 
viours so  that  students  are  prepared  to  work 
together, 

• reflecting  on  the  process  and  product  of  the 
group  activity  so  that  students  learn  from 
their  efforts  and  improve  performance  in 
future, 

• group  tasks  in  which  many  students  are 
working  simultaneously. 

ROOTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING 

Whenever  we  interact  with  others,  our 
behaviour  is  changed  for  better  or  worse. 
Co-operative  learning  researchers  are  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  “better.”The  research 
base  for  cooperative  learning  is  among  the 
most  impressive  for  any  educational  innova- 
tion. Nearly  1,000  studies  going  back  more 
than  a centurv  have  demonstrated  the  power 
of  co-operative  learning  to  promote  aca- 
demic achievement,  especially  when  group 
goals  and  individual  accountability  are  at 
the  forefront. 

In  the  area  of  non-academic  outcomes 
important  in  citizenship  and  character  educa- 
tion, co-oj)crative  group  approaches  seem  to 
have  universally  positive  effects.  For  example, 
in  a Toronto  study  Grade  5 and  6 classes 
composed  of  recent  European  and  West  Indian 
immigrants  and  anglo-Canadians  learned  social 
studies  using  a co-operative  technique  called 
Jigsaw  II.  In  addition  to  greater  achievement 
and  time-on-task  for  students  in  the  treatment 
groups,  more  cross-ethnic  fricndshi|)s  were 
established.  The  growth  in  such  friendships, 
both  close  and  casual,  lasted  after  the  treatment 
was  concluded  according  to  a follow-up  ten 
weeks  later  (Zeiglcr,  I 98 1 ). 

fhe  roots  of  cooperative  learning  stem  from 
these  non-academic  goals:  from  ellorts  to  inte- 
grate dillerent  po|)ulations  in  schools,  and 


experiments  promoting  democratic  values  in 
school  and  beyond  (Myers,  1993/94). 

Now  that  we  have  defined  the  “what”  and  the 
“why”  of  co-operative  learning,  let’s  look  at  the 
how.  One  way  to  look  at  the  how  is  by  observ- 
ing students  working  in  co-operatively  struc- 
tured groups. 

What  kinds  of  behaviors  might  we  look  for 
that  correspond  to  the  goals  of  citizenship  and 
character  education? 

Observing  Habits  of  Mind 

One  approach  is  to  determine  what  sound 
thinking  for  character  or  citizenship  looks  like 
when  we  see  it.  Some  of  us  argue  that  “intelli- 
gent behaviours”  are  “habits  of  mind”:  a reper- 
toire of  mindf  ul  strategies  we  use  when  faced 
with  problems  or  decisions.  In  such  situations, 
however  difficult  it  might  be,  each  of  us  would 
do  well  to  ask  ourselves;  “What  is  the  most 
intelligent  thing  I can  do  right  now?” 

For  example,  in  this  world  of  e-mail  corre- 
spondence many  of  us  are  introduced  to  that 
time  unit  called  the  onosecond.The  “onosec- 
ond”  is  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  us  realize 
that  we  said  the  wrong  thing,  after  we  pressed 
the  send  button.  A habit  of  mind  we  should 
cultivate  in  these  situations  is  one  of  decreased 
impulsiveness. 

Do  we  blurt  out  answers  and  make  manv 
corrections  in  our  written,  oral,  and  e-mail 
responses  or  do  we  pause  before  answering, 
make  sure  we  understand  the  situation  or  task 
and  consider  the  responses  of  others  in  building 
arguments?  Decreased  impulsiveness  can  lead 
to  fewer  avoidable  conflicts  due  to  misunder- 
standing and  miscommunication. 

Here  are  some  other  indicators  of  sound 
thinking  for  citizenship  and  character  using 
these  habits  of  mind  (from  Costa  & Kallick, 
2000;  Myers  et  ah,  1996). 

Perseverance 

Do  students  give  uj:)  or  back  u]i  and  use  a differ- 
ent strategy  if  the  first  one  did  not  work? 

Flexible  Thinking 

Do  students  use  the  same  apjn'oaches  for 
different  |)roblems  or  do  they  use  and  weigh 
the  merits  of  alternative  strategics,  consider 
the  approaches  of  others,  and  deal  with 
more  than  one  classification  svstem  simul 
taneously? 


RESOURCES 

HABITS  OF  MIND: 
http://www.habits-of-mind.net/ 

GREAT  LAKES  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  CO-OPERATION  IN 
EDUCATION  (GLACIE): 

WWW.  glacie.ca 

or  Angela  Canavan,  705-432-8088 
acanavan@glacie.ca 

TRIBES: 

Tribes  is  an  approach  that  uses  co- 
operative learning  as  a cornerstone 
for  creating  caring  communities. 

http://www.tribes.com/index.html 

For  information  on  Tribes  inservice 
for  your  school,  contact: 


• Toronto 
Denise  Overall 
416-396-7182 
denise.overall@tdsb.on.ca 

• Durham 
Brian  Jones 
Bayview  Fleights  P.S. 

1400  Garvolin  Ave., 

Pickering,  ON  LiW  1J6, 
905-839-1146 

• York 

Eve  Cluderay 

Thornlea  Secondary  School 
905-8899720,  ext.  149 
pecsenye@sympatico.ca 

• Peel 

Heather  Lawrie 
905-279  0575- 

heather.lawrie@peeldsb.on.ca 


Do  students  hand  in  uncorrcctcd  or  unedited 
work  as  soon  as  it  is  done  or  do  thev  take  time 
to  review  and  edit? 


Listening  with  Understanding  and  Empathy 

Do  students  just  say  thev  listen  or  can  they 
detect  the  emotions  of  the  speaker  through  talk 
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or  body  language?  Can  they  recognize  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  another  person  through  para- 
phrase and  an  accurate  expression  ol  another 
person’s  feelings,  emotions  and  perspectives? 

Curiosity 

Do  students  show  interest  in  the  problem  or 
topic?  Do  they  want  to  explore  further?  Do 
they  view  the  world  with  wonderment  and  awe 
or  do  they  shut  themselves  off  from  being 
passionate  about  the  world  around  them? 

Tolerating  Ambiguity 

Not  all  problems  have  easy,  quick,  or  clear  solu- 
tions. Some  issues  may  always  exist  and  what 
constitute  the  “best”  answers  may  change  over 
time.  Can  students  avoid  making  permanent 
and  potentially  poor  decisions  for  solving 
temporary  problems? 


Thinking  Interdependently 

Do  students  actively  listen  to  and  consider 
other  approaches  to  the  problem  or  do  they 
Ignore  the  contributions  of  others? 

Remaining  Open  to  Continuous  Learning 

Can  students  avoid  complacency  and  constant- 
ly strive  for  improvement  in  intellectual  work 
as  athletes  and  artists  do  in  their  fields? 

Observing  these  Habits  of  Mind  and  tracking 
their  growth  is  a lifelong  task,  as  are  sound 
character  and  citizenship.  O 
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EXPLORING  CITIZENSHIP 


Citizen  Education  in 
England 

Ian  Davies 


If  we  are  serious  about  the  need  to  secure  and  promote  democratic  understandings  and 
practice  then  a good  deal  of  work  lies  ahead. 


Citizenship  education  has  been  a compulsory 
part  ot  the  National  Curriculum  in  England 
for  students  ages  11  16  since  August  2002. 
Diflerent  features  and  arrangements  ot  this 
initiative  apply  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  significant  events  in  the  development 
of  the  current  initiative  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion were: 

• Labour  won  the  1 997  general  election  and 
the  new  government  was  determined  to 
develop  a strong  communitarian  approach  to 
social  policy  involving  forms  of  education 
that  aimed  to  strengthen  ties  between  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

• The  notion  of  citizenship  was  seen  to  be  a 
way  of  establishing  a direction  that  was 
coherent  but  nevertheless  wide  ranging. 
Escaping  what  was  seen  by  some  as  the 
narrowness  of,  “political  education”  or  “anti- 
racist education,”  citizcnshi|)  would  jirovide 
an  overarching  coherence  that  employed 
three  key  strands: 

1 .  social  and  moral  responsibility, 

2.  communitv  involvement,  and 

3.  |K)litical  literacy. 

• Inlluences  from  within  the  European  Union 
as  well  as  initiati\es  in  many  countries 
around  the  world  suggested  that  the  educa- 
tion system  in  England  had  begun  to  look 
unbalanced. 


The  current  context  in  England 

provides  a great  deal  of  hope 

and  encouragement  for  those  who 

wish  to  promote  a prcfessionaljorm 

oj citizenship  education. 

The  above  climate  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
National  Curriculum  document  for  citizen- 
ship,  wdiich  highlighted  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, skills  of  inquiry,  and  skills  of 
responsible  action  (see  wwvw.nc.net).  Schools 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  make 
these  policy  imperatives  into  educational  reali- 
ties. There  are  exciting,  positive  opportunities 
to  make  a real  impact  in  a vitally  important  area 
but  the  scale  of  the  challenges  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

CHALLENGES 
History  of  neglect 

Generally,  throughout  the  20th  century  (w  ith 
perhaps  exceptions  at  points  of  crisis)  the  offi- 
cial position  on  citizenship  education  has  been 
one  ol  iieglect  or  opposition  (Davies,  1999).  In 
general,  before  1 969,  if  any  citizenshi])  educa- 
tion was  being  promoted  it  was  largely  for  elite 
aca<lemic  students  or  in  the  form  ot  civics 
w hich  was  most  concerned  w ith  telling  people 


KEY  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  organizations  provide 
useful  insights  into  the  key  issues 
as  well  as  providing  examples 
of  classroom-based  and  other 
activities. 


The  Citizenship  Foundation 

citfou.org.uk/ 

The  Institute  for  Citizenship 

citizen.org.uk 


The  Association  for  Citizenship 
Teaching 

teachingcitizenship.org.uk/ 

Centre  for  Citizenship  Studies  in 
Education 

le.ac.uk/education/centres/citizenship 

The  Department  for  Education  and 
Skills 

dfes.gov.uk/ 

Curriculum  Authority 

(qca.gov.uk) 

Commission  for  Racial  Equality 

cre.gov.uk/ 

The  Teacher  Training  Agency 

tta.gov.uk 


I 
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Learning  across  the  curriculum 


DEVELOPING  CITIZENSHIP 

Spiritual 

• fostering  pupils’  awareness  and  understanding  of 
meaning  and  purpose  in  life  and  of  differing 
values  in  human  society 

Moral 

• helping  pupils  develop  a critical  appreciation  of 
issues  of  right  and  wrong,  justice,  fairness,  rights 
and  obligations  in  society 

Social 

• helping  pupils  acquire  the  understanding  and 
skills  needed  to  become  responsible  and  effec- 
tive members  of  society 

Cultural 

• helping  pupils  understand  the  nature  and  role  of 
the  different  groups  to  which  they  belong,  and 
promoting  respect  for  diversity  and  difference 

CURRICULUM  SKILL-SETS 

Communication 

• researching,  discussing  and  sharing  information 
and  ideas  on  social,  political  and  community 
issues 

Application  of  number 

• examining  statistics  to  consider  the  ways  they 
are  used  and  abused  in  social  and  political 
contexts 

Information  Technology 

• using  and  applying  IT  to  analyze  issues,  events 
and  problems 

Working  with  others 

• sharing  ideas,  formulating  policies  and  taking 
part  in  responsible  action  in  communities 

Improving  own  learning  and  performance 

• reflecting  on  their  own  and  others’  ideas  and 
achievements,  and  setting  targets  for  future 
involvement  and  improvement 

Problem  solving 

• involvement  in  political  and  community  issues. 

RELATING  TO  OTHER  CURRICULUM 

Thinking  skills 

• helping  pupils  to  engage  in  social  issues  that 
require  the  use  of  reasoning,  understanding  and 
action  through  inquiry  and  evaluation 

Financial  capability 

• developing  pupils’  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  role  of  money  in  society  and  developing 
skills  in  its  use 

Enterprise  and  entrepreneurial  skils 

• developing  pupils’  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  skills  for  a thriving  economy  and 
democracy 

Work  related  learning 

• helping  pupils  to  appreciate  the  link  betwen 
learning  and  work  for  a thriving  economy  and 
society 

Education  for  sustainable  development 

• developing  pupils’  skills  in,  and  commitment  to, 
effective  participation  in  the  democratic  and  other 
decision-making  processes  that  affect  the  quality, 
structure  and  health  of  environments  and  society 
and  exploring  values  that  determine  people’s 
actions  within  society,  the  economy,  and  the 
environment 

— Citizenship  (1999) 
The  National  Curriculum  for  England 


about  rules.  A lack  of  tradition  means  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  progre.ss. 

Conflicting  traditions 

Heater  (1999)  argues  that  there  are  two 
distinct  traditions  associated  with  citizenship: 
the  liberal  (rights-based)  tradition  and  the  civic 
republican  (duties-based)  tradition.  For  some, 
the  traditions  may  be  in  conflict.  Wolfe,  for 
example,  has  suggested  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
convincingly  argued  how  “putting  the  common 
good  ahead  of  one’s  private  interests  is  compat- 
ible with  liberal  values  such  as  autonomy.” 
( 1 999,  p.  429). This  would  seem  to  render  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  a person  as  a citizen  to 
be  either  partial  or  contradictory.  I believe  that 
there  are  some  positive  ways  forward  in  which 
coherence  can  be  achieved  but  the  challenges 
associated  with  persuading  others  of  this  view 
(and  avoiding  accusations  of  bias)  are  significant. 

Consensus  on  citizenship  education 

Three  perspectives  have  been  particularly 
important  during  the  last  three  decades: 

1 . The  efforts  of  those  in  the  1 970s  to  promote 
political  literacy  led  to  work  that  was  issue 
focused.  These  educators  used  a broader 
concept  of  politics  than  had  been  used  in  British 
Constitution  courses  and  valued  procedural 
concepts  (such  as  truth,  respect  for  reasoning 
and  respect  for  argument).  They  were  also 
concerned  with  skills  as  well  as  knowledge  and 
attitudes  so  as  to  develop  pupils’  potential  for 
action  (Crick  & Porter,  1 978). 

2.  So-called  “new”  educations  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  debates  about  the  devel- 
opment of  citizenship  education.  Some, 
such  as  Peace  Education  and  World  Studies, 
have  existed  from  the  post  world  war  one 
era  (Heater,  1984);  others,  such  as  anti- 
sexist and  anti-racist  education  are  more 
recent.  All  focus  less  on  traditional  academ- 
ic subjects  and  more  on  specific  contempo- 
rary issues  than  other  approaches  to 
citizenship  education. 

3.  In  the  late  I 980s,  the  third  strand  of  work  in 
this  field  emerged  and  was  closelv  connect- 
ed with  the  thinking  of  T.  fl.  Marshall 
( I 963).  Education  for  Citizenship  became 
one  of  the  (important)  five  cross-curricular 
themes  of  the  National  Curriculum  (NCC, 
1990),  the  subject  of  a report  bv  the 
Commission  on  Citizenship  (1990),  and 


Can 


Service  volunteers  can  help 


enormously  with  the  organization 


of  mock  elections,  school  councils, 


special  commemorative  days 


(e.g..  United  Nations  Day), 


peer  mediation  programs. 


and  community  involvement. 


was  associated  narrowly  and  negatively  with 
the  recommendation  for  more  voluntary 
action  by  young  people. 

The  current  version  of  citizenship  education  is 
that  adopted  as  part  of  the  National  Curriculum. 

Implementation 

Though  there  are  very  many  approaches  to  citi- 
zenship education  (see  Rowe,  1 997),  only  three 
forms  are  discussed  below. 

/ . Take  a whole  school  approach. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Hansard  Society, 
Schools  Council  IIK,  Citizenship  Foundation, 
the  Institute  for  Citizenship,  and  Communitv 
Service  volunteers  can  help  enormouslv  w ith 
the  organization  ol  mock  elections,  school 
councils,  special  commemorative  davs  (e.g.. 
United  Nations  Day),  peer  mediation 
programs,  and  community  in\’ol\ement. 
Schools  occasionally  pro\  ide  one-ott  special 
events  that  highlight  citizenship  education. 

2.  Target  main.'iiream  suhjccts. 

.411  subjects  are  rele^ant  to  citizenship  educa- 
tion but  some  subjects  are  lelt  to  ha\e  particu 
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those  who  wish  to  promote  a professional  form 
of  citizenship  education.  Teachers  are  being 
trained,  the  National  Curriculum  recognizes 
the  significance  of  the  work,  and  resources  for 
use  in  the  classroom  are  flooding  onto  the 
market.  If  we  are  serious  about  the  need  to 
secure  and  promote  democratic  understand- 
ings and  practice  then  a good  deal  of  w'ork  lies 
ahead.  El 
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Becoming  an  informed  citizen: 
A Program  of  Study 


KNOWLEDGE 

Pupils  should  be  taught: 

a.  the  legal  and  human  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities underpinning  society  and  how  they 
relate  to  citizens,  including  the  role  and 
operation  of  the  criminal  and  civil  justice 
systems 

b.  the  origins  and  implications  of  the  diverse 
national,  regional,  religious  and  ethic  iden- 
tites  and  the  need  for  mutual  respect  and 
understanding 

c.  the  work  of  parliament,  the  government 
and  the  courts  in  making  and  shaping  the 
law 

d.  the  importance  of  playing  an  active  part  in 
democratic  and  electoral  processes 

e.  how  the  economy  functions,  including  the 
role  of  business  and  financial  services 

f.  the  opportunities  for  individuals  and 
voluntary  groups  to  bring  about  social 
change  locally,  nationally,  in  North  America 
and  internationally 

g.  the  importance  of  a free  press,  and  the 
media’s  role  in  society,  including  the  inter- 
net, in  providing  information  and  affecting 
opinion 

h.  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  con- 
sumers, employers  and  employees 

i.  Canada’s  relations  with  the  U.S.,  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  Nations 

j.  the  wider  issues  and  challenges  of  global 
interdependence  and  responsibility,  includ- 
ing sustainable  development 

INQUIRY  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to: 

a.  research  a topical  political,  spiritual,  moral, 
social  or  cultural  issue,  problem  or  event 
by  analyzing  information  from  different 
sources,  including  IT-based  sources,  show- 
ing an  awarenes  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
statistics 

b.  express,  justify,  and  defend  orally  and  in 
writing  a personal  opinion  about  such 
issues,  problems,  or  events 

c.  contribute  to  group  and  exploratory  class 
discussions,  and  take  part  in  formal  debates 


larly  strong  links.  Geography,  for  example, 
raises  many  issues  about  the  politics  of  place: 
who  lives  where?  who  gets  what?  English 
requires  a study  and  practice  of  effective 
communication  in  which  the  significance  of 
support  mobilization  and  audience  manipula- 
tion can  be  explored.  Wrenn  (2001 ) has  given 
examples  for  teachers  and  students  of  history.  A 
recent  project  sponsored  by  the  Department 
for  Education  and  Skills,  with  advice  and  guid- 
ance from  Mark  Evans  of  OISE/ LIT,  has 
produced  materials  for  teachers  of  history, 
English  and  personal  and  social  education. The 
approach  in  this  last  project  focussed  on  proce- 
dural or  second-order  concepts  that  involve 
developing  understanding  dispositions  and 
abilities  associated  with  rationality,  participa- 
tion, and  toleration. 

3.  Teach  citizenship  explicitly. 

This  is  jierhaps  the  most  difficult  apjrroach  to 
achieve  but  there  are  many  fine  examples  of 
schemes  that  directly  address  citizenship 
education. The  Citizenship  Foundation  is  devel- 
oping materials  to  j^romotc  political  literacy 
(Huddleston  & Rowe,  2001).  This  project 
makes  an  argument  for  what  is  referred  to  as 
“public  discour.se.” 

fhe  central  aim  of  the  |)roject  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  “cajiacity  to  engage  in  political 
discourse”  rather  than  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ac(|uisition  of  factual  knowledge 
about  political  .structures  and  procedures. 

Other  ap|)roaches  include  those  that  target 
global  citizenship  (e.g..  Osier  & Vincent,  2002) 
and  anti  racism  (( )sfer  & Starkey,  2002). 

WORK  AHEAD 

fhe  current  context  in  England  pro\ides  a 
givat  deal  of  hope  and  eiu ouragement  foi' 


PARTICIPATION  AND  RESPONSIBLE  ACTION 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to: 

a.  use  their  imagination  to  consider  other 
people’s  experiences  and  be  able  to  think 
about,  express,  explain  and  critically  evalu- 
ate views  that  are  not  their  own 

b.  negotiate,  decide,  and  take  part  responsi- 
bly in  school  and  community-based 
activites 

c.  reflect  on  the  process  of  participating 

— Citizenship  (1999) 
The  National  Curriculum  for  England 
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